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Building of Homes 
In Month Records 


Advance in Cities 


Number of Permits Rises| 
6.3 Per Cent and Cost 
Increases 9.9 Per Cent, 
Says Labor Department 


Total Expenditures 
Exceed 31 Millions 


Outlay Below August Figure 
Due to Decrease in Non- 


residential Construction, Al-! 


terations and Repairs 





The volume of home building covered 
by permits issued last month in 353 of 
the larger cities of the country showed 
an advance over August, according to a 
statement as of Oct. 20 issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Permits were issued for 6.3 per cent 
more residential structures, and the esti- 
mated cost of the buildings increased 9.9 
per cent from the August level, it was 
pointed out. 


Due to a decrease recorded ; 








Police Radio Rights Tayins of Power 
In State Contested S 


an Used for Farms 
icense Renewa ppose y e 
Declared Unfair 


Harrisburg, Pa., Station 
Which Shares Time 
Wed tenacral Radio | Commission te: |Public Utility Commissioner | 
| Of Wisconsin Asserts It 
Should Be Exempted as 


ceived testimony, Oct. 19, favorable to and 
opposing the application of Station WHP, 
Such Use Is ‘Industrial’ 


Harrisburg, Pa., for the facilities of Sta- 
tion WBAK, operated by the Pennsylvania 
State Police, which now shares daytime 
hours with WHP. 

The permission given the State Police 
Deepartment to operate Station WBAK, 
Douglass D. Storey declared on behalf of 
Station WHP, represents a clash between 
the funcamentals of the European sys- 
tem of radio operation by the Govern- 
ment and the American commercial éys- 
tem. He contended further that Station 
WBAK is being used for propaganda pur- 
poses to capitalize the various depart- 
ments of the State government. 

Denial that any question of State} 
monopoly is involved was made by Horace | 
L. Lohnes, on behalf of Station WBAK, | 
who pointed out that WBAK operates but | 
|16 hours weekly while WHP is on the air | 
{98 hours. Replying to contention by Mr. 


Agricultural Agencies 
Are Urged to Protest 


David E. Lilienthal Asserts Op- 
eration of Machinery on 
Farms in Production Should 
Be Classed as ‘Processing’ 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 19—The farm or- 
ganizations of the country were urged to- 
day by David E. Lilienthal, member of the 
Wsiconsin Public Service Commission, to 
oppose ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the 3 per cent Federal tax on 
electric power must be paid on current 
used for farm work and on the service 
charge portion of bills in addition to the 
energy portion. 

Mr. Lilienthal spoke before the annual 
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Validity of Statute 
On Misbranding of 





for nonresidential buildings, and for al- 
terations, additions and repairs, the total 
amount of expenditures estimated in the 
permits was only $31,768,068 in September, 
a decline of 15.2 per cent from the August 
figure. 

Family Units Increase 

The statement follows in full text: 

There was an increase of 6.3 per cent in 
the number and an increase of 9.9 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new residen- 
tial buildings according to reports of build- 
ing permits received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor from 353 identical cities 
of the United States having a population 
of 25,000 or over for the months of Au- 
gust, 1932, and September, 1932. 

The estimated cost of all building op- 
erations for which permits were issued in 
these cities during September was $31,- 
768.068. This was a decrease of 15.2 per 
‘cent as compared with August. There was, 
however, an increase in the number of 
building operations comparing these two 
periods. Comparing September with Au- 
gust, there was an increase of 6.5 per cent 
in the number and a decrease of 27.3 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new non- 
‘residential buildings; additions, altérattons, 
and repairs increased 1.9 per cent in num- 
ber but decreased 12.7 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. During September, 1932, 2,- 
579 family dwelling units were provided 
in new buildings. This is an increase of 
11.7 per cent as compared with August. 

Federal Awards Decline 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded contracts during 
September for buildings to cost $5,497,122. 
This is less than one-half of the value of 
such contracts awarded in either August, 
1932, or September, 1931. 

Comparing permits issued in 343 iden- 
tical cities during September, 1932, and 
September, 1931, there was a decrease of 
56.9 per cent in the number and a decrease 
of 71.2 per cent in the estimated cost of 


new residential buildings. New nonresiden- | 


tial buildings decreased 37.8 per cent in 


nuinber and 170.9 per cent in estimated) 


Cosi. 

Additions, alterations, and repairs de- 
creased 15.1 per cent in number and 39.6 
per cent in cost. Total building opera- 
tions decreased 27.1 per cent in number 
and 66.2 per cent in estimated cost. The 
number of family dwelling units provided 
decreased 64.7 per cent comparing Sép- 
tember, 1932, with September, 1931. 

Permits were issued during September, 
1932, for the following important build- 
ing projects: In Boston, Mass., for a 
school building to cost’ $865,000; in Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., for a filtering plant at the 
municipal water works to cost $200,000; 
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Shipments of Gold 
From Alaska Rise 


Total Value of Other Exports, 
However, Less for Month 


Shipments from Alaska to the United 
States for September were valued at $7,- 
252,689, as compared with $9,753,495 for 
the same month last year, according to a 
radiogram from the Alaska Chamber of 


Commerce to the Commerce Department's | 


Regional Division. 

September's trade this year included 82,- 
687.760 pounds of canned salmon, valued 
at $6,501,000; preserved cod, herring, and 
salmon, $297,396; clams, $29,256; crabs, 
$13,016; shrimp, $7,651; fish fertilizer, $70,- 
054; fish oil, $72,42§° furs, $12,515; and 
copper, $35,814. 

Gold shipments in September were 
valued at $984,135, compared with $856,486 
for September last year, it was stated. 

Reports from the interior of Alaska in- 
dicate that Winter has set in, and while 
rivers are not yet frozen over, ice is run- 
ning. Freight and passenger steamers 
have been withdrawn from the Yukon and 
other large rivers and placed in Winter 
quarters. The Bering Sea in the vicinity 


of Nome is stiil free from ice, but the| 
last vessel of the season is scheduled to} 


leave that port on Oct. 25. 

In Southeastern Alaska the weather 
continues mild, permitting prospectors ‘to 
remain in the hills, and mining com- 
panies are operating full time. The an- 
nual migration of caribou from the Yukon 
territory to the Fairbanks district is un- 


usually large this season, and prospectors | 


are having no difficulty in laying in the 
Winter supply of meat. Moose, deer, and 
wild birds are also plentiful in the South- 
west and southern parts of the Territory 
of Alaska. The labor supply throughout 
the territory continues to exceed the de- 
mand, but business continues about nor- 
mal.—(Department of Commerce.) 


’ 


farmers’ get-together conference of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture. 


Legisiative History 
| “The last session of Congress,” he said, 
Supreme Court Hears Case | “passed a tax statute designed to help 
vi Constitution- |™ake up the tremendous Federal deficit. 
Invol ing ake | One section of that statute imposed a tax 
ality of Provision of Fed- 


;on electricty of 3 pér cent of the gross 
| eral Food and Drugs Act 





Food Is Contested 


}amount which was to be applied upon 
‘electrical energy for domestic or com- 
mercial consumption.’ 
| The constitutionality of section 8 of the| “The Federal Treasury Department is- 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, relating to sued an interpretation of this tax and 
the misbranding of articles of food, was | held that all elegtric energy furnished con- 
argued on Oct. 19 before the Supreme | Sumers is taxable except where it is ‘fur- 
| Court of the United States in case No. 19, nished for industrial consumption, e. g., 
United States v. Shreveport Grain & Ele-|that used in manufacturing, processing, 
| vator Company. |mining, refining, and so forth,’ and 
Section 8, as amended, provides in part secondly, ‘that furnished for other uses 
that contents of a package shall be which likewise cannot be classed as do- 
“plainly and conspicuously marked,” and | mestic or commercial, such as used by 
; also contains the provision that “reasonable | public utilities, water works * * * telegraph, 
variations” shall be permitted and that | telephone * * * railroads * * * churches 
tolerances and small-package exemptions | and charitable institutions.’ 
shall be estiblished by rules and regula- Commission Protest 


tions promulgated by the Secretaries of| «The pyblic Service Commission of Wis-. 
| Agriculture, Commerce and the Treasury. | consin immediately insisted to the Treas- 
Indefiniteness Claimed | ury Department that the farm‘use of elec- 
In the lower court the Shreveport com- | tricity for other purposes than use in resi- 
|pany successf#ily’; challenged “thé ptovi- | dences should be classed as industrial, and 
sion as being ‘igo indefinite, and as set-| that hence it should be exempted. 
ting up no ascetiainable standard of guilt | “The Treasury Department refused to 
for violation, and not informing a de- | agree with the Corhmission on this point. 
| fendant of the accusation against it there-| at the same time it ruled that electricity 
under. used by printers was exempt from the 

The Federal Government appealed to tax. The Public Service Commission is 
the Supreme Court from a decision of the |unable to see the reason for the ruling 
District Court for the Western District | that electricity used for printing the 
of Louisiana which dismissed the Gov-| weekly newspaper is ‘manufacturing’ or 
ernment’s charge that sacks of meal 
shipped by appellee were misbranded. The 
lower court held that the matter of vio- 
lation of the provision was left in large 
| measure to the discretion of the enforcing 
officer or to the judgment of a court 
and jury in each instance as to what 
| is reasonable. 

Weight Requirements 

Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher 
told the Supreme Court in his argument 
j that the legislative history shows that! 
;the amended act was adopted because of 
the desirability of requiring that goods 
sold in package form be marked in terms | 





feed and pump water, is not also ‘manu- 
facturing’ or ‘processing.’ 


Department Ruling 

“The Commission has also taken up 
with the Federal Treasury Department the 
question of whether the farmer should not 
be excused from paying a tax on the 
service charge portion of the bill in addi- 
tion to the energy portion of the bill. If 
farmers are under a guaranteed revenue 
type of rate and their use of energy is 
less than that covered by the guaranteed 
revenue, the position was urged to the 


~| apply where the gasoline is purchased in 















‘processing,’ while electricity used by a/| 
farmer to run a milking machine, grind | 


of weight and because of the impossi- 
bility in practice of complying with a re- 


made. 
He contended that there was a suffi- 


unlawful deiegation of legislative power to 
an administrative tribunal. 


Invalidity Is Charged 

Vandeli Boatner, appearing as counsel 
for the grain and elevator company, urged 
that the statute did not validly define a 
criminal offense and by reason of its al- 
leged uncertainty is invalid under the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

The ultimate determination as to the 
reasonableness of the variations in ‘a 
given case is left to the courts, he said, 





regulations are advisory merely, and are 


| Hane under the act. 





adding that tolerances established by the | 
| pressed by generally filing exemptions on | 
in the nature of directions to the execu-|the claim that the operations other than 
tive officers as regards the standards to be | for residential lighting on their farm are | 
| observed by them in initiating prosecu-| part of the manufacturing and processing | 


Treasury Department that the tax should 


;not apply to the excess of the guaranteed 
quirement unless some allowances were | 


bill over the energy charge. Here again, 
the Federal Revenue Department 


| against the Commission's contention. 
cient standard and therefore there was no | 


Urges United Protest 
“The rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are not final on this subject. The 
Commission has gone as far as it can 


}go in the pressing of this view of the 


jaw upon the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, but the farm organizations of the 
country, including Wisconsin, if they 
agree with the Commission’s interpreta- 
tion, should press that view upon the 
Treasury Department. through their na- 
tional representatives located in Wash- 
ington. ° 
“Then, too, farmers may have this point 


operation.” 








| 
HE total number of lifensed and un- 
| licensed aircraft on Oct. 1, was 10,635, 
exactly the same number of which the 
Department of Commerce had record 
July 1, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department announced Oct. 19: 

The number of pilots increased during 
this period, from 18,068 to 18,796, but 
the number of aricraft holding Federal 
licenses declined two, to 17,437. Cali- 
fornia led in number of aircraft, with 
New York second and Illinois third. 
The announcement folléws in fulltext: 

There were 18,796 pilots and 7,437 air- 
craft holding active Department of 
Commerce licenses on Oct. 1, 1932, ac- 
| cording to an announcement today by 
| Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of €ommerce for Aeronautics. These 
totals, taken from a study just com- 
pieted by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce, may be 
compared with those of July 1, 1932, 
when there were 18,069 licensed pilots 
| and 7,439 licensed aircraft. ‘ 
The total number of aircraft, licensed 
and unlicensed, of which the Branch had 
record on Oct. 1, was 10,635, which was 
the same number as on the first of July. 
Unlicensed craft (bearing identification 
numbers only) totaled 3,198 on the first 
of October. 








Number of Aircraft Unchanged 


While Licensed Pilots Increase 


Among the’ 18,796 persons holding 
pilots’ licenses as of Oct. 1, there were 
7,086 of the transport grade, 1,321 limited 
commercial, 38 industrial pilots and 10,- 
351 licensed in the private classification. 
The licensed piots included 582 women, 
whose licenses were divided as follows: 
Transport, 56; limited commercial, 44; 
industrial, 1; and private, 481. 

Leading the States in number of air- 


craft, licensed and unlicensed, was Cali- 
fornia with 1,190. New York was second 
with 1,160 and Illinois third with 656. 
Considering licensed aircraft only, Cali- 
fornia led with 949; New York followed 
with 931 and Pennsylvania was third 
with 478. The greatest number of un- 


| licensed aircraft was in California, where 


there were 241; while New York had the 
next greatest number, 229; and Illinois 
was third with 187. 


In number of licensed pilots, Cali- 
fornia led with 3,589; New York was 
second with 1,860 and Illinois third with 
1,167. ; 

The study also included gliders.and 
glider pilots. It was found that the num- 
ber of licensed gliders was 84, and unli- 
censed (identified) gliders, 1,271, making 
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ruled | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1932 


Airline’s Liability 
Fo Gasoline Taxes 





Held Exempt on Fuel Brought 
From Other States for Use 
In Interstate Flights 





Denver, Colo., Oct. 19. 

A*™ AIRPLANE company cannot be com- 
pelled to pay a State gasoline tax on 
fuel which it brings in from other States 
and used in making interstate flights, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit has just held, The rule does not 


the State, and in such cases, the State tax 
may be collected, the court ruled. (The 
decision appears in full text on page 4.) 

The taxpayer in the case was the Boeing 
Air Transport, Iic., which operates a fleet 
of airplanes between Chicago and Oakland. 
Under a written agreement, its planes 
land on municipal fields at Cheyenne and 
Rock Springs in Wyoming, where they are 
refueled. The company contended that 
the imposition of the Wyoming tax of 
four cents per gallon on such fuel 
amounted to an interference with inter- 
state commerce, and was violative of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
iaas made a distinction between a tax on 
the sale: of fuel to be used in operating | 
vehicles in interstate commerce and a tax 
laid directly upon the use of such fuel, 
the opinion said. The former is subject 
to a State tax, the latter is not, it was 
explained.’ 


Plan for Moratorium 
On Debts and Taxes 
In State Is Opposed 











Governor of North Dakota 
Advises Leniency Rather 
Than Two Proposals to 
Be Voted on in November 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Oct. 19. 

It is mot necessary to resort to a blanket 
morator:um on debts and taxes for three 
years to relieve the financial situation in 
North Dakota, according to a statement 
issued by Governor George F. Shafer in 
opposition to a measure to be submitted 
to the voters at the November election, 
which would institute. that policy, if 
dopted. 

“A policy of reasonable leniency and 
extension for those who can not pay all 
they owe? wut are willing to pay what 
they can” will take care of the situation, 
in Governor Shafer's opinion. 

Effect on Public Credit 

The Governor’s statement also urged 
the repeal of the anti-crop mortgage law 
which was adopted at the June primaries. 
He pointed out that unless it is repealed, 
extensions and renewals of present crop 
production loans will be impossible, as will 
needed new crop loans. 

The proposed three year partial mora- 
torlum on debts and taxes, would, if 
adopted, “be disastrous to both the pub- 
lic and private credit of the State,” the 
Governor declared. Local financial in- 
stitutions could not continue to exist, he 
said, and foreign financial institutions 
would be compelled to withdraw from the 
| State. 
| Extracts from his statement follow: 

“All public as well as private sources of 
|credit would be entirely destroyed. Al- 
| ready serious damage has been done to the 
| State on account of this moratorium agita- 
| tion. During 1931, the Bank of North 
Dakota had no difficulty in selling State 
bonds for farm loan purposes. It sold over 
$3,000,000 of such bonds at rates ranging 
from 4'2 per cent down to 4 er cent. It 
| was able to, and did, make farm loans to 
| North Dakota farms in the amount of 
$4,074,300 in 1931. During 1932, up to 
July 1, it made $1,070,300 in farm loans. 
In June, this year, however, when it was 
learned a five year moraorium measure 
was pending to be voted on, the bond mar- 
ket was entirely closed to North Dakota 
bonds. 

“Since the reinitiation of the present 
measure in August, it has not been pos- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 





Repaid Crop Loans 
Exceed 11 Millions 


Products Also Being Received 
As Security for Loans 


Farmers who obtained Government 
loans to finance crop production have re- 
paid $11,311,000 in the last few months, 
although their notes are not due until 
Nov. 30, Henry 8S. Clarke, Chief of the 
1932 Crop Production Loan Office of the 
Department of Agriculture, stated orally 
Oct. 19. In addition, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of farm products 
are being stored as security for the loans, 
he added. 

About $1,141,000 of the repayments apply 
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. . « of every article 
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mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
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the reader. 
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Share of Labor 
In Construction 


Work Surveyed 


Wages Consume 86.4 Cents 
Of Each Dollar Spent on 
Building, According to 
Department of Labor 





Proportion Higher 
On Dwelling Projects, 


Relatively Larger Part of Cost 
Goes to Worker in North| 
Than in “South, Information 
From 15 Cities Reveals 


Widely emphasized as a relief measure to 
combat unemployment, the value of build- 
ing construction, to the working popula- 
tion is shown by the fact that 36.4 cents 
of each dollar spent in building operations 
goes directly to labor engaged on the proj- 
ects, according to information made 
available, Oct. 19, by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics "Department of Labor. 

The figure was obtained in a survey con- 
ducted in 15 representative cities through- 
out the country. The remaining 63.6 cents 
of the dollar was spent for materials, it 
was learned from records of contractors 
relating for the most part to 1931 and 
1932. 


Labor’s Share in Building 


The following additional information 
was provided: 

The percentage received by labor was 
slightly more on residential than on non- 
residential structures, and the percentages 
of labor and material costs differed con- 
siderably in different cities. In Boston, 
for example, labor accounted for 41 per 
cent of the total cost of building opera- 
tions, while in Dallas, only 27.2 per cent 
of the cost went into wages. In the 
North, in general, labor was found to re- 
ceived a larger proportion of the tota! cost 


The cities covered in the survey, in 
addition to Dallas and Boston, were At- 
lanta, Chicago, Duluth, Indianapolis, Lit- 
tle Rock, New Orleans, New York, 
Roanoke, Saginaw, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle and Trenton. 


Comparison With Earlier Survey 
A previous survey, covering only three 
cities, Cincinnati, Decatur and Washing- 
made by the Bureau 4p 1926; \- 
ie@ that labor refeived 41.8 per it 
of the expenditure on buildings and 58.1 
per cent went to materials. 

There was a very small decrease in the 
percentage of the total cost of building 
construction received by labor in nonresi- 
dential building, comparing data obtained 
in the 1928 and the new survey. In the 
cost of residential building, however, la- 
bor’s proportion was much lower in 1932 
than in 1926. 

The respective percentages were 373 
and 46 per cent. Whether this was caused 
by the difference in cities, lowering of 
wages, increased efficiency of labor, or the 
use of more expensive materials, or a 
combination of all four factors, it is im- 
possible to state. 

Variance in Proportions 

The later survey disclosed that the pro- 

portion of labor and material costs varied 


considerably on different buildings within | 


each city. For instance, in ‘New York 
the highest proportionate labor cost on 
any residential building was 42.8 per cent, 
and the lowest 32.2 per cent, while the 
highest labor cost on any nonresidential 
building was 47.1 per cent and the lowest 
33.7. 

Taking the 15 cities as a whole, material 
forms a larger percentage of the total 
cost of residential building than labor in 
all classes of work except excavation and 
grading, painting, papering, and plastering. 


The largest labor cost on any individual | 


item was in excavating and grading, where 
98.5 per cent of the total cost went for 
labor. Heating showed the lowest relative 
labor cost, 20.3 per cent. 


Nonresidential Structures 

As regards nonresidential structures, all 
cities combined show that the only items 
in which labor formed a higher cost than 
material were excavating and grading, 
plastering, and painting. The highest 
labor percentage in any single item was 
85.5 in the case of excavating and grad- 
ing. In structural steel work, in contrast, 
the percentage of total cost going to labor 
was only 188. 

In the 15 cities, carpentry work ac- 
counted for a larger pefcentage of the 
building dollar than any other items in 
residential building—27.3 cents of each 
dollar spent. Papering accounted for the 
smallest portion, a half cent. In addition 
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'Grade-crossing Accidents Fewer; 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Caribbean ‘Cruises 
To Be Investigated 


Shipping Board to Hear Protest 
Against Rate Agreement on 


West Indies Trips | 


HE United States Shipping Board or- | 
dered, Oct. 19, a hearing upon agree-| 
ments submitted for approval by a group| 
of water carriers which propose to fix 
minimum rates and apportion sailings in| 
connection with cruises to the West Indies, | 
Central America and northern ports of 
South America | 
This action was taken, it was explained | 
in a resolution adopted by the Board, upon 
a protest filed by the New York & Cuba} 
Mail Steamship Co., a carrier regularly | 
engaged in the West Indies trade but not | 
a party to the proposed agreement. 
| 

| 





The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas, certain carriers by water sub- 
jeet to the Shipping Act, 1916, have filed 
for the Board's Section 15 approval an 
agreement dated Sept. 30, 1932 ‘(Agree-| 
ment 2101, copy attached), which agree-| 
ment, inter alia, fixes minimum rates and 
apportions sailings in connection with! 
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Petition for Increase 
In Duty on Drawing 
Instruments Argued 





Higher Import Rates on! 


Optical Goods Also Advo-| 
cated at Hearing Before | 


Tariff Commission 
A request for an increase in the rate of 
duty on drawing instruments to make pos- 


sible a larger industry in this country was | 


America’s National 


Established March 4, 1926 


Newspaper 


1515 PRICE 10 CENTS Cty 





Fiber Rug Makers 
Show Competition 


Of Foreign Goods 


Rag and Wool Rug Industry 
Also Presents Facts at 
Anti-dumping Hearing on . 
Low-price Imports 


Businesses Declared 
To Face Annihilation 


Comparison of Japanese and 
American Costs of Produe- 
tion and of Wage Scales Are 
Presented in Testimony 


Details of the inroads claimed to have 
been made by Japanese, and other foreign 
competitors in the business of American 
makers of grass, fibér, rag and woolen rugs 
were given Oct. 19 in the first of a series 
of antidumping hearings before F. X. A, 
Eble, Commissioner of Customs. 

The witnesses, all from affected indus- 
tries, testified under oath that their busi- 
ness faced complete annihilation unless 
they are accorded relief by greater tariff 
protection. The cay not subsist even on 
their present scale of operation, amount- 
ing to only about.18 per cent of normal 
operation in some,éases, unless the “flood” 
of foreign rugs is checked, the witnesses 
asserted. 

Workers Turned Off 


With the decline in operation, the fac- 
tories have been compelled to turn off 
| workers by the hundreds, according to the 
| testimony. And in addition, attention was 
| called by several witnesses to the decline 
in taxes they are paying to the States 
and the Federal Government as a. result 





opposed by importers at a hearing Oct. 19 
before the Tariff Commission on the 
grounds that any increase would work a 


The Commission also heard testimony 
Oct. 18 in support of increased duties on 
optical instrupients, the contention being 
made that increased rates are necesssary 
to protect the domestic industry and to 
maintain it for the national defense, No 
oppesition te the increase was made at this 
hearing. 

Cites Cheap Labor Abroad 

In comy cHion with ,Cqmmission’s, in- 

+ vestigatot “drawn “nstruments, 
G. Alteneder, representng Theo. Alteneder 
and Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., the only do- 
mestic producer of such articles, testified 
that as long as labor can be bought in 
Germany for from 10 cents to 18 cents per 
hour, the domestic field will not attract 
manufacturers. Domestic producers had 
to cease operations, he declared, because 
of the influx of cheaper instruments from 
Germany. 

He asscrted ihat there is a 300 per cent 
differenc? in prices between domestic and 
foreign instruments and declared that it 
is “unbelievable” how foreign instruments 
can be quoted at their low prices. 

Military Purchases Abroad 

He declared that since 1922 the United 
States Army and Navy have purchased 
|practically all their requirements from 
Germany. 

R. Fred Allin, representing Eugene 
| Dietzgen Company, New York City, ap- 
|pearing for the importers, testified that 
only 2 to 3 per cent of the drawing sets 
sold in the United States are manufac- 
tured by the one domestic producer and 
that the reason is that this producer 
manufactures only the highest grades of 
|instruments, whereas the demand of 
|schools and colleges is for the cheaper 
| instruments, An increase in duty does 
not help the domestic producer but in- 
creases the cost of education, he said. 

American Sets Costlier 


Mr. Allin testified that the sets manu- 
factured by the domestic producer sell for 
100 per cent more than the highest grade 
|sets sold by the Dietzgen Company and 
that there has been an annual decrease in 
|the demand for the high grade instru- 
ments during the last 30 years. The Al- 
teneder Company, he said, is able to man- 
ufacture only about one-fortieth of the 
total imports. It employs a total of only 
/30 men, he asserted. 

The Dietzgen Company is now an im- 
porting firm, he explained, but during the 
war it was a manufacturer. It could re- 
sume manufacturing activity 
Geliveries in 60 days in case of national 





emergency and has sufficient stock in New| 


York to more than supply Government 
demands until deliveries could be ef- 
fected, he said. 


Declaring that there is an “honest and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 





More Rail Trespassers Kille 


HE number of fatalities due to all 

classes of railroad accidents during the 
first half of the current year dropped off 
10.24 per cent while the number of per- 
sons injured declined 20.61 per cent, 
| compared with the corresponding period 
of 1931, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reported Oct. 19. 

At the same time passenger fatalities 
fell off by 41.18 per cent and passengers 
injured, by 17.51 per cent. 

Increases were noted during the pe- 
riod in deaths and injuries to trespas- 
sers of 0.27 per cent and 16.71 per cent. 

During the period ended June 30, 1932, 
total fatalities on the railroads of the 
country due to all classes of accidents 
| amounted to 2,191 compared with 2,441 
during that period the year before, while 
persons injured due to railroad acci- 
dents aggregated 14,512 compared with 
18,279. 

Passenger deaths amounted to only 
10 and those injured, to 1,126 during the 





six-month period this year as against 17 
fatalities and 1,365 injured during the 
first half of 1931. 

The number of trespasser deaths 
amounted to 1,109 during the period 
this year while injuréd in this class 
totaled 1,739 compared with 1,490 deaths 
and 1,335 injured during the period the 
year before. 


Accidents at highway crossings fell in 
number from 2,114 during the first half 
of 1931 to 1,697 during the period ended 
June 30, 1932, while deaths fell off from 
879 to 706, with the number, injured 
also declining from 2,363 to 1,837. Only 
one passenger was killed in this class of 
accident during the period compared 
with none in the first half of 1931, 
while those injured numbered five for 
both periods. 

Total train accidents in the first half 
of the current year amounted to 2,844 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


4fdship on the Nation's schoolchildren. | 
lof building operations than in the South, | hafdship 


and begin 


of the slump in their business. Wages 
; have been reduced as far as can be done, 
and still leave enough to supply “just bread 
and butter,” as a part of the effort to meet 
| the foreign inrcads, it was declared. 

There is no immediate prospect of im- 
provement, witnesses stated, unless makers 
can be assured of a tariff duty that will 
enable them to sell their products. 

“The importance of these importations, 
especially from Japan,” said Frank D, 
Holt, in Philadelphia, “may best be judged 
by the increase in quantity. In 1932, there 
were 220,000 square yards of rag and 
cotton rugs imported from Japan. At the 


American Product Better 


“Of course, not all of the decline in 
American sales can be attributed to the 
Japanese imports,” Commissioner Eble in- 
terjected, “but what is the reason the 
Japanese rugs sell on such an increasing 
scale? Are they better?” 

“They are not as good,” Mr. Holt re- 
plied. “The answer is chiefly in the price, 
They are being sold so cheaply. here.” 

Charles R. Todd, of Carlisle, Pa., testi- 
fied that the yarn used in the Japanese 
rugs is of an inferior grade and that its 
wearing qualities are below that used in 
this country. To the same effect was the 
testimony of William H. Redmond, of New 
York, who spoke for the grass and fiber 
rug industry, who declared that all mate- 
rial used in the American products was 
produced in American plants and by 
American labor. 

Cites Low Wage Abroad 

“Our range of wages now,” said Mr. 
Redmond in reply to a question from the 
Commissioner, “is from $3.50 to $5 per 
day and with that wage scale we are try- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
State to Ask License 
Of Foreign Carriers 


New Pennsylvania Law Affects 
Commercial Motor Vehicles 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 19. 


Commercial motor vehicles operated 
through Pennsylvania after today must 
|carry Pennsylvania license plates in ad- 
dition to those of their own State, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue in explaination of a law 
enacted at the last special session of the 
Legislature. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Amendments to the Vehicle Code made 
}at the last special session of the Legisla- 
ture affecting registration of out-of-State 
|motor vehicles and licensing of operators 
| became effective Oct. 15. 

On and after that day out-of-State 
motor vehicles transporting persons or 
property in Pennsylvania for a compensa- 
tion and which are operated through the 
State on a regular schedule must procure 
Pennsylvania registration and carry Penn- 
sylvania license plates in addition to those 
of their home State. Drivers operating 
| vehicles in this classification also must 
|have a Pennsylvania operator's license. 
| Fifteen trips into Pennsylvania is the 
limit for out-of-State motor vehicles 
transporting persons or property for @ 
compensation and not operating on a regu- 
lar schedule. At the end of the 15-day 
period motor vehicles in this classification 
must obtain Pennsylvania registration. Op- 
| raters of such vehicles must have a 
Pennsylvania operator's license at the end 
of the 15-day period. Among the type of 
vehicles included in this category are 
scenic buses, those carrying orchestras 
or ball clubs and moving vans. 

Heretofore, commercial motor vehicles 
transporting property for compensation 
did not require Pennsylvania registration 
or operator’s license. Foreign vehicles 
owned or leased by nonprofit cooperative 
associations and used exclusively for the 
transportation of agricultural produets 
owned or belonging to the association or 
its members are exempt from Pennsyl- 
vania registration. Operators of such ve= 
hicles likewise are exempt from having 
to have Pennsylvania operators’ licenses. 
Passenger cars and commercial vehicles 
not covered by the amendments will con- 
tinue to enjoy full reciprocity privileges. . 
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Dut pRise Sotitht 
On Instruments 
For Draftsmen 





Importers Oppose Request 
At Tariff Commission 
Hearing; Increase Asked | 
On Optical Goods | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


legitimate” demand for cheaper instru- 
ments, Mr. Allin testified that he could 
see no reason why 80,000 school children | 
should be penalized for the benefit of 30 
men employed in the domestic industry. | 

K. Keller, representing Keuffel and Esser | 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., importers, Op-| 
posed an increased rate on drawing in- 
struments because the Commission’s in- 
vestigation is based on the claim that the 
manufacture of these articles is important 
from the standpoint of national defense. 

’ To increase production of the type of in- 
struments made in this country, he said, 
would take “a long time” because of the 
methods employed here and the type of 
skill required. 

A general increase on drawing instru- 
ments would work a hardship on all the 
schools in the country because of the in- 
crease in price which would result, he 
said, and would drive students to use the 
cheapest grades, which is undesirable from 
every standpoint. He stated that this was 
proved by the “flood of protests” which 
reached Congress in 1929 when an im- 
port duiy of 60 per cent was proposed | 
on these articles. 

“If we, largely interested in American 
manufacture, could see a commercial pos- 
sibility of manufacturing drawing instru- 
ments on a machine production basis at 
the present rate of wages in the United 
States by the protection of a reasonable 
rate of cuty,” he said, “we would be only 
too anxious to work for it, especially as 
we have all the necessary experience and 
knowledge. 

“We would also be in favor of it if we 
believed that the manufacture of draw- 
ing instruments is necessary for the na- 
tional defense,” he concluded. 

Rate on Optical Goods 

The Commission was told at its hear- 
ing on optical instruments by H. H. Wil- 
liamson, counsel for Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., that 
in the production of telescopes and binocu- 
lars foreign competition “bears most 
heavily against domestic production,” due 
in part to the fact that these are optical 
instruments in which a degree of “quan- 
tity production” is present but still not 
permitting what is often termed “large | 
scale production.” 

He declared that his client is the only | 
producer of prism _ binoculars in the} 
United States, the largest users of which 
are the Army, Navy and Air Force. ol 

Prior to the World War, he said, his 
client, in common with all other Ameri- 
can manufacturers of optical prccucts, 
purchased all its optical glass from 
Europe. Little practical knowledge of the 
art existed in this country at that time) 
and the country found itself in “dire cir- 
cumstances” with respect to a source of 
supply so vital to the national defense 4s | 
Germany, England and France shut off | 
exportations, he stated. 


Mects All Requirements 
nive vensrucrame expermmentation, he 


stated, an industry was established in this 
country and now “our output meets the 
most exacting requirements of optical glass 
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Aviation 


Number of aircraft unchanged in quarter 
while total of licensed pilots increases. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Sale of fuel by wholesaler to airplane com- 
pany for use in airplanes engaged in inter- 
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Legislative action not planned for redis- 
tricting Virginia. 
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Construction 


Residential construction in larger cities in- 
creases in month as shown by building per- 
mits issued. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Safety studies of behavior of building ma- 
terials reviewed by Assistant to Director, 
Bureau of Standards. 
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Exporting and Importing 
Foreign competition in fiber, wool and 
rag rugs descri at antidumping hearing. 
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United States supplies fourth of Australian 
imports. 
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Import duties on many commodities are 
an by law just passed by Danish Par- 
iament. 
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Sale of fuel by wholesaler to airplane com- 
|pany for use in airplanes engaged in inter- 
| state commerce is subject to the Wyoming 
gasoline tax; Boeing Air Transport, Inc., V. 
Edelman; Circuit Court of ‘Appeals, Tenth 
Circuit. 
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ournal of the Court of Claims of the 


Onited States. 
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Preservation of American institutions re- 
quire restoration of efficiency of courts, says 
Judge of Federal Court of District of North- 


ern Illinois. 
Page 8, col. 1 


| Fish 


Effect on herring fisheries .of Passama- 
quoddy Bay by dam proposed for construc- 
tion discussed by International Commission. 

Page 2, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


Dominican Republic ratifies Convention 
on Commercial Aviation. 

Page 2, col. 1 

Continuation of full text of report of 

special commission of League of Nations on 


situation in Manchuria. 
Page 2, col, 2 


General Business Conditions 


Indicators of current business for week 
|anded Oct. 15 made public by Commerce 


Department. 
" Page 6, col. 3 
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ton. Page 7, col. 5| Daily statement of the United States 
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ongress Treasury announces offering of $80,000,000 


in 91-day bills. 


Health 


Beneficial effects of vaccinat#®n against 
typhoid shown in contrasted records of 
Spanish War and World War, says Oklahoma 
Commissioner of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Nation’s growing problem of suicide dis- 
cussed by Director of Mental oo Sta- 
tistics, New York Department of Mental Hy- 
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Road building restrictions removed by four 
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Insurance 


: Increased compensation rates urged at Na- 
sional Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ors by Clarence W. Hobbs, special represent- 
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Decline in life insurance sales for sale | 





ber as compared with year ago is smallest 
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Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
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Difficulties of fixing cauges of industrial 
accidents discussed by Diréctor of Safety of 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 
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for the highest type fire control instru- 
ment for military use, such as range 
finders, prism binoculars and periscopes, or 
for scientific instruments such as micro- 
sccpe objectives, microphotographic lenses 
and refractcmeters.” 

Although the world production of opti- 
Cal glass 1s small, he asserted, it consti- 
tutes a vital element in the production of 
optical instruments., He declared his 
client manufactures optical glass at a loss 
which it could avoid by importing the ma- 
terial “but we believe that this country 
should have a domestic source of supply.” 

“The vital point,” he said, “is above and 
beyond the mere matter of loss or profit 
to this company. The protection of optical 
instrument manu/acturing will bring about 
domestic production of optical glass which 
is so essential to national defense.” 

Joseph ¥F. Taylor, assistant treasurer, 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, tes- 
tified that his firm meets strong price 
competition from Germany in prism 
binoculars and that in bidding on Gov- 
ernment contracts it was unable to meet 
the foreign price. 


Cites Lower Foreign Bids 

In one instance, he said, Germans bid 
$26, duty paid, on binoculars his firm bid 
$39.50. Foreign makers, he added, make 
use in the commercial field of their suc- 
cess in procuring United States Army and 
Navy bids. 

Capt. H. U. Wagner, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Unitea States Army, testified under 
authcrity of the Assistant Secretary of 
War that from the viewpoint of national 
defense it is vital that there should be 
domestic manufacture of fire control in- 
strumenis and parts, including optical 
glass, capable of producing in time of 
emergency the quantities of instruments 
of the nigh quality required by the War 
Department. 

The Department “strongly feels,” he 
said that such protection, as may be 
necessary, should be afforded domestic 
commercial manufacturers of optical fire 
control instruments and parts so that 
they may continue in operation and be 
prepared to handle emergency orders. 


Dominican Republic Gives 
Approval to Air Accord 


By a note received from the Secretary 
of State of Cuba the Government of the 
United States is notified of the deposit 
with the Government of Cuba on ‘Sept. 12, 
1932, of the instrument of ratification by 
the Dominican Republic of the Conven- 
tion on Commercial Aviation, adopted at 
the Sixth International Conference of 
American States held at Havana in 1928. 
This convention is now in force among the 
United States of America, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama and Guatemala, and will, in 
accordance with the terms of the conven- 
tion, become effective in respect of the 
Dominican Republic on Oct. 22, 1932.—(Is- 
sued by Department of State.) 





Road Building Restrictions 
Removed by Four States 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 19. 
Maryland, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see highway departments have lifted their 
prohibition against Virginia highway con- 
tractors and road materials, and as a con- 
~sgequence the Virginia department has 
withdrawn retaliatory restrictions against 
those States, it has been announced by 
Henry G. Shirley, State Highway Com- 
missioner. 


Prior to Arme 





| Growing tension in Manchuria in 
September, 1921, prior to the armed 
conflict with Japanese forces is de- 
scribed in the report of a special 
Commission of The League of Na- 
tions which investigated the situation. 
(Publication of the report in full text 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 5 and 
continued in subsequent issues.) The 
report proceeds: 


The results of the Nakamura case. 


The Nakamura case, more than any other 
single incident, greatly aggravated the resent- 
ment of the Japanese and their agitation in 
favor of forceful means to effect a solution 
of outstanding Sino-Japanese difficulties in 
regard to Manchuria. The inherent serious- 
ness of the case was aggravated by the fact 
that Sino-Japanese relations just at this time 
were strained on account of the Wanpaoshan 
affair, the anti-Chinese riots in Korea, the 
Japanese military maneuvers across the Tumen 
| River on the Manchurian-Korean frontier and 
the Chinese mob violence committed at 
Tsingtao in protest against the activities of 
| the local Japanese patriotic societies. 

Captain Nakamura was an army officer on 
active service, a fact which was pointed to 
by the Japanese as a justification for strong 
and swift military action. Mass meetings 
were held in Manchuria and in Japan for 
the purpose of crystallizing public sentiment in 
favor of such action. During the first two 
weeks of Septemiber the Japanese press re- 
peatedly declared that the army had decided 
that the “solution ought to be by force,” 
since there was no other alternative. 

The Chinese claimed that the importance 
of the case was greatly exaggerated, and that 
it was made a pretext for the Japanese mili- 
tary occupation of Manchuria. They denied 
the contention of the Japanese that there 


Chinese officials in dealing with the case. 


Japanese relations over Manchuria were se- 
verely strained in consequence of the many 
controversies and incidents described in this 
chapter» The claim that there were 300 cases 
| outstanding between the two countries, and 
| that peaceful methods for settling each of 
them had been progressively exhausted by one 
of the parties, can not be substantiated. 
These so-called ‘‘cases’’ were rather situations 
arising out of broader issues, which were 
rooted in fundamentally irreconcilable poli- 
|cles. Each side accuses the other of having 
violated, unilatorally interpreted, or ignored 
the stipulations of the Sino-Japanese agree- 
ments. Each side had legitimate grievances 
| against the other. ‘ 

| The account here given of the efforts made 
| by one side or the other to secure a settlement 
|}of these questions at issue between them 
| shows that some efforts were being made to 
dispose of these questions by the normal pro- 
cedure of diplomatic negotiation and peaceful 
means, and these means had not yet been 
exhausted. But the long delays put a severe 
| strain on the patience of the Japanese. Army 

circles in particular were insisting on the im- 
|mediate settlement of the Nakamura case, 
}and demanded satisfactory reparation. The 
| Imperial Ex-Soldiers’ Association, among oth- 
}ers, was instrumental in rousing public 
| opinion. 

In the course of September public sentiment 
regarding the Chinese questions, with the 
Nakamura case as the focal point, became very 
| strong. Time and again the opinion was ex- 
| pressed that the policy of leaving so many 
issues in Manchuria unsettled had caused the 
Chinese authoritieS to make light of Japan. 
Settlement of all pending issues, if necessary 
by force, became a popular slogan. Reference 








|the Ministry of War, the General Staff and 
other authorities for the discussion of a plan 
with this object, to definite instructions re- 
| garding the execution, in case of necessity, of 
ithat plan to the Commander in Chief of the 
Kwantung Army, and to Col. Doihara, Resi- 
det:y Officer at Mukden, who had been sum- 
;moned to Tokyo early in September and who 
was quoted by the press as the advocate of a 
colution of all pending issues, if necessary by 


Reduction in school budgets for text books 
1 


Page 2, col. 6 | found to be 36.4 cents in every dollar spent, 


Growing Tension in Manchurian Region 


was insincerity or delay on the part of the| 


By the end of August, 1931, therefore, Sino- | 


was freely made in the press to a decision to | 
resort to armed force, to conferences between | 


Page 5, col. 4 
Share of labor in construction operations 


d Conflict Is Described 


effect on the attitudes of the military forces 
of the two nations described. Certain inter- 
nal, economic and political factors had un- 
doubtedly for some time been preparing the 
Japanese people for a resumption of the 
“positive policy’ in Manchuria. 

The dissatisfaction of the army; the finan- 
cial policy of the Government; the appear- 
ance of a new political force emanating from 
the army, the country districts and the na- 
tionalist youth, which expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with all political parties, which despised 
the compromise methods of western civiliza- 
tion and relied on the virtues of Old Japan 
and which included in its condemnation the 
self-seeking methods whether of financiers or 
politicians; the fall in commodity prices 
which inclined the primary producer to look | 
to an adventurous foreign policy for the alle- | 
| Viation of his lot; the trade depression which 
caused the industrial and commercial com- | 
munity to believe that better business would 
result from a more vigorous foreign policy— 
all these factors were preparing the way for} 
the abandonment of the Shidehara “policy of 
conciliation” with China which seemed to 
have achieved such meager results. 

This impatience in Japan was even greater 
among the Japanese in Manchuria, where the 
tension throughout the Summer was increas- 
ing. As September wore on, this tension 
reached such a pofnt that it was apparent to 
all careful observers that a breaking point 
must soon be reached. The public press of 
both countries tended rather to inflame than 
to calm public opinion. Vigorous speeches 
of the Japanese War Minister in Tokyo, 
counseling direct action by their army in 
Manchuria were reported. 

Protracted delay by the Chinese authorities 
in making satisfactory investigation of and 
redress for the murder of Captain Nakamura 
had particularly incensed the young officers 
of the Japanese army in Manchuria, who 
clearly showed their sensitiveness to irrespon- 
sible remarks and slurs made by equally ir- 
| responsible Chinese officers on the streets or 
| ae coennanas — other places of close 

act. nd so the stage w 
events which followed. . > a oe 
+++ 
The night of Sept. 18-19. 

n the morning of Saturday, Sept. . 
population of tien woke. = ne we 
city in the hands of Japanese troops. During 
the night sounds of firing had been heard 
but there was nothing unusual in this; it 
had been a nightly experience throughout 





aver of 15 cities by Department of 


, Page 1, col. 5 
Industrial fatalities show deciine in Penn- 

sylvania for September. : 
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Law Enforcement 


Method of Federal Bureau of Investigation 


in trailing fugitives from justice discussed by | of series on Great Lakes harbors. 


Director of Bureau of Investigation. ‘ 
Page 8, col. 6 
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Leather and Its Products | tiaes and Caribbean waters > nt West 


Canadian shoe production larger for eight 
months. 
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Mines and Minerals 


ee aoe of gold from Alaska afring 
month show increase from last year while 
value of other exports is less. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Certain reductions in freight rates on coal 
ordered in Illinois. 
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Motor Transport 


Pennsylvania law becomes effective requir- 
ing license of out-of-State commercial mfgtor 
vehicles operating through State. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Rapid spread of use of diesel engines for 
commercial vehicles seen by experienced ob- 
servers in French automotive industry, Com- 
merce Department says. 2 
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Petroleum and Its Products 


Oil companies ask reduction in assessment 
én certain oil properties in Oklahoma. 
Pag: 
Appendix to report of Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board dealing with collection of gaso- 
line taxes. 





President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
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Public Utilities 


Tax on farm power opposed by Wisconsin 
Utility Commissioner. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Continuation of excerpts from transcript 
of testimony Sept. 22 by W. J. 
axaminer, at inquiry of Federal Trade Com- 
mission into power and gas utilities. 
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Trade Commission continues inquiry into | state commerce is subject to the Wyoming 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., hearing data | 3: 
on investments of system. 


Power Commission begins consideration of 
protests on its accounting report on power 
project of Louisville Electric Co. 
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Monthly revenue statement Western 


Union Telegraph Company announced by | vation Board dealing with collection of gaso- 
Interstate Commerce Commission. line taxes. 


Page 6, col. 2 
Indiana Public Service Commission orders 


cuts in power rates despite threat of court | State moratorium on debts and taxes for 
appeal. three years. 


Page 3, col. 2 
Federal Power Commission asked to as- 
sume jurisdiction over utility in =regen. 
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Radio ° 


Applications for renewal of license of Sta- 
tion WBAK, operated by Pennsylvania State 
Police, and of Station WHP to take over 
Station WBAK, with which it shares day- 
light facilities at Harrisburg, considered at 
hearing before Federal Radio Commission. | 


Page 1, col. 2| Puerto Rico estimated at $20,000,000, con- 
Broadcasting and wireless applications and | trasted with loss of $85,000,000 in 1928. 


renewal of licenses announced by Federal 
Radio Commission. 
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Railroads 


Decline in number of railway accidents 
reported for first half of year by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Supreme Court hears argument in appeal 
of suit to set aside order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring Norfolk & 
Western to classify coal mines as nontrans- 


portation property. 
Page 2, col. 7 


Certain reductions in freight rates on coal 
ordered in Illinois. . 
Page 2, col. 7 
Railway rate and finance rulings and rate 
complaints announced by Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. 
Page 6, col, 1 





going about 200 yards they discovered that a 
portion of one of the rails on the down track 
had been blown out. The explosion took place 
at the point of junction of two rails; the end 
of each rail had been cleanjy severed, creat- 
ing a gap in the line of 31 inches. 

On arrival at the site of the explosion, the 
patrol was fired upon from the fields on the 
east side of the line. Lieutenant Kawamoto 


return the fire. The attacking body, esti- 
mated at about five or six, then stopped fir- 
ing and retreated northwards. The Japanese 
patrol at once started in pursuit, and, hav- 
ing ‘gone about 200 yards, they were again 
fired upon by a larger body, estimated at be- 
tween three and four hundred, 


++ + 

Finding himself in danger of being sur- 
rounded by this large force, Lieutenant 
Kawamoto then ordered one of his men to 
report to the Commander of No. 3 Company, 
who was also engaged in night maneuvers 
some 1,500 yards to the north; at the same 
time he ordered another of his men to tele- 
phone (by means of a box telephone near 
the spot) to Battalion Headquarters at Muk- 
den for reinforcement. 

At>this moment the southbound train from 
Changchun was heard approaching. Fearing 
that the train might be wrecked when it 
reached the damaged line, the Japanese patrol 
interrupted their engagement and placed det- 
Onators on the line in the hope of warning 
the train in time. The train, however, pro- 
ceeded at full speed. 

When it reached the site of the explosion it 
was seen to sway and heel over to one side, 
but it recovered and passed on without stop- 
ping. As the train was due at Mukden at 
10:30, where it arrived punctually, it must have 
been about 10 o'clock, according to Lieuten- 
ant Kawamoto, when he first heard the ex- 
plosion. 

Fighting was then resumed. Captain Kawa- 
shima, with Ne. 3 Company,~having heard the 
explosion, was already proceeding southwards 
when he met Lieutenant Kawamoto’s mes- 
senger, who guided them to the spot. They 
arrived at about 10:50. Meanwhile, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Shimamoto, the Battalion Com- 
mander, on receipt of a telephone message, at 
once ordered the 1st and 4th Companies that 


ee with him at Mukden to proceed to the 
spot. 


which was at Fushun—an hour and a half 
away—to join them as soon as possible. The 
two companies proceeded by rail from Muk- 
den to Liutiaohu, and then on foot to the 
scene of action, where they arrived a little 
) after midnight. 

Lieut. Kawamoto’s patrol, reinforced by 
Capt. Kawashima's Company, was still sus- 
taining the fire of the Chinese troops con- 
;cealed in the tall kaoliang grass, when the 





the week, as the Japanese had been c y~ 
ing out night maneuvers involving vigorens 
rifle and machine gun firing. 

True, that on the night of Sept. 18 the 
booming of guns and the sound of shells 
caused some alarm to the few that distin- 
guished them, but the majority of the popu- 
lation considered the firing to be merely an- 
other repetitién of Japanese maneuvers, per- 
ange eo noisier than usual. , 

ppreciating the great importanc 
occurrence which, as will 4 a = _ 


whole. of Manchuria, the Commission’ con- 
| ducted an extensive inquiry into the events 


the first step of a movement which resulted | 
in the military occupation of practically the | 


two companies arrived from Mukden, Al!- 
| though his force was then only 500, and he 
| belleved the Chinese army in the North Bar- 
| racks numbered 10,000, Lieut.-Col. Shimamoto 
at once ordered an attack on the barracks, 
believing, as he told us, that “offense is the 
best defense.” 

The ground between the railway and the 
North Barracks-sa distance of about 250 yards 
—was difficult to cross in mass formation be- 
|; cause of patches of water, and while the Chi- 

nese troops were being driven back over this 
ground Lieut. Noda was sent up tue railway 


tercept their retreat. 
\ ++ + 


| 





ef that night. 

Of great value and interest, of course, were 
the official accounts of the Japanese and 
Chinese military leaders involved. The Jap- 
anese case was presented by Lieut. Kawamoto, 
who is the earliest witness in the story, by 
Lieut. Col. Shimamoto, the commanding of- 
ficer of the battalion which carried out the 
attack on the north barracks at Poitayang. 
{one by Col. Hirata, who captured the walled 

We also heard evidence from Lieu. Gen- 
Honjo, the commander in chief of the Kwan- 
tung army, and from several members of his 
staff. The Chinese case was presented by Gen. 
Wang I-Cheh, the officer in command of 
the Chinere troops in the north barracks. 
supplemented by the personal narratives of 
his chief of staff and of other officers who 
were present during the operations. We also 
heard the evidence of Marsha) Chang Hsueh- 
liang and of his chief of staff, Gen. Yung 


Chen. 
+++ 
The Japanese version. 


According to the Japanese versions. Lieu- 








force, and as soon as possible. The reports of 
the press regarding the sentiments expressed 
by these circles and some other groups point 
to a growing and pesos tension. 


IV.—Narrative of Events in Manchuria on and 
Subsequent to Sept. 18, 1931 
Situation immediately preceding the outbreak. 


In the preceding chapter the growing ten- | 


sion between the Japanese and Chinese in- 


terests in Marichuria was discussed and its them. They 


tenant Kawamoto, with six men under his 
;}command. was on patrol duty on the night 
of Sept. 18, practicing defense exercises along 
the track of the South Manchuria Railway to 
the north of Mukden. They were proceeding 
southwards in the direction of Mukden. 
night was dark but clear, 
vision was not wide. 

When they reached a point at which a 
small road crosses the line, they heard the 
| noise of a loud explosion a little way behind 





The; 
and the fleld of| resistance was offered, only occasional fighting 
on the streets, mostly with the Chinese police 
At 2:15 the wall of 


At 4:50 a. m. he 
turned and ran back, and after| received information that the staff of the 


When the Japanese reached the North Bar- 
racks, which were described a3 glittering with 
| Gectric lights, an attack was made by the 

third Company, which succeeded in occupy- 
| ing a corner of the left wing. The attack was 
| Vigorously contested by the Chinese troops 
| within, and there was fierce fighting for some 
|hours, The First Company attacked on the 
| right, and the Fourth Company in the center. 
| At 5 a. m. the south gate of the barracks 

was blown in by two shells from a small 
;cannon left in an outhouse immediately op- 
| bosite to it by the Chinese, and by 6 o'clock 
| the entire barracks were captured at the cost 
| of 2 Japanese privates killed and 22 wounded. 
;Some of the barracks caught fire during the 
fighting; the remainder were burned out by 
the Japanese on the morning of the 19th. The 
Japanese stated that they buried 320 Chi- 
nese but only found abcut 20 wounded. 

| In the meantime operations in other places 
| were being carried out with equal rapidity 
and thoroughness. Col. Hirata received a 


telephone message from Lieut.-Col. Shimamoto 


about 10:40 to the effect that the South Man- 
|churia Railway track had been destroyed by 


| to attack the enemy. 


Col. Hirata approved his action, and him- 
| self decided to attack the walled city. The 
|concentration of his troops was complete by 
11:30 p. m., and his attack commenced. 


of whom 75 were killed. 
the city was scaled. 
By 3:40 he had captured it. 
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State Finance 


costs of Maryland. 


Supreme Court 


Court of the United States. 


of suit to set aside order of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
Western to classify coal mines as nontrans- 
portation property. 


Drugs Act relating to misbranding of food is | 


Tariff | 


| Fish, of the Federal Fisheries Bureau. 
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and optical goods argued before Tariff Com- 
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increased by law just passed by Danish Par- 
liament. 


/| Taxation 


Utility Commissioner. 


Warmack, | 0n certain oil properties in Oklahoma. 


Edelman; 
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Appeals summarized. 


brought from other States for use in inter- | 


agencies of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion from State tax on foreign corporations. 


Territories | 


section while weather favored corn crop and 
cotton picking in chief producing areas. 


Wholesaling 


and analyses of retail distribution issued by 
Census Bureau. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


- by Clarenee W. Hobbs, special represent- 
ative. 


immediately ordered his men to deploy and | 


He also sent orders to the 2nd Company, | 


with a section of the Third Company to in-| 


| Chinese troops and that he was about to start 


No 
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Page 4, col. 1 
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Air Transport, Inc., v. 
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Second Division and a part of the Sixteenth 
Regiment had left Liaoyang at 3:30 a. m. 
These troops arrived shortly after 5 a.m. At 
6 a. m. the occupation of the eastern wall 
was completed; the arsenal and aerodrome 
were captured at 7:30. 

The st Barracks were then attacked and 
by 1 p. m. were occupied without fighting. 
The total casualties in those operations were 
7 Japanese wounded and 30 Chinese killed. 

Lieutenant General Honjo, who had only 
returned from his tour of inspection that 
very day, received the first news of what was 
happening at Mukden by telephone from a) 
newspaper agent at about 11 o’clock. The 
Chief of Staff received a telegraphic report 
at 11:46 from the Special Service Station at 
Mukden? giving details of the attack, and 
orders were immediately sent to the troops 
at Liaoyang, Yingkow and Fengsheng to pro- 
ceed to Mukden. ‘ 

The fleet was ordered to leave Port Arthur 
and proceed to Yingkow and the commander 
in chief of the Japanese garrison army in 
Korea was asked to send reinforcements. 
Lieutenant General Honjo left Port Arthur at 
3:30 a. m. and arrived at Mukden at noon. 


i 
The Chinese version. 

According to the Chinese version, the Jap- 
anese attack on the barracks at Poitaying 
was entirely unprovoked and came as a com- 
plete surprise. On the night of Sept. 18 all 
the soldiers of the 7th Brigade, numbering 
about 10,000, were in the north barracks. 

As instructions had been received from 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang on Sept. 6 (Note 
No. 1) that special care was to be taken to 
avoid any clash with the Japanese troops 
in the tense state of feeling existing at the 


racks were only armed with dummy rifles. 
For the same reason the west gate in the 
mud wall surrounding the camp, which gave 
access to the railway, had been closed. 


maneuvers around the barracks on ithe 
nights of Sept. 14, 15, 16, and 17. At 7 p. m. 
on the evening of the 18th they were ma- 
neuvering at a village called Wenkuantun. 
At 9 p. m. Officer Liu reported that a train 
compésed of three or four coaches, but with- 
out the usual type of locomotive, had stopped 
there. At 10 p. m. the sound of a loud ex- 
plosion was heard, immediately followed by 
riff® fire. 

This was reported over the telephone by the 
Chief of Staff to the Commanding Officer, 
Gen. Wang I-Cheh, who was at his private 


miles from the barracks, to the south. While 
the Chief of Staff was still at the telephone, 
news was brought to him that tue Japanese 
were attacking the barracks and that two 
sentries had been wounded. 

At about 11 o'clock a general attack on the 


at 11:30 the Japanese had effected an entry 
through a hole in the wall. As soon as the 


for the lights to be sxtenguiened. and again 
reported to Gen. — I-Cheh by telephone. 
+ + 

The latter replied that no resistance was to 
be offered. Distant artillery fire was heard 
at 10:30 o'clock from the southwest and north- 
west. At midnight live shells began to fall 
inside the barracks. On reaching the south 
gate, the vetreating troops of the 62lst Regi- 
ment found that the ane were attacking 
that gate, and that the guard was with- 
drawing. 

They, accordingly, took shelter in some 
trenches and earthworks until after the Japa- 


terior, when they were able to make their es- 
cape through the south gate and reached the 
village of Erhtaitze, to the east of the bar- 
racks, about 2 a.m. Other troops made their 
escape through the east gate and the empty 
barracks just outside the east wall, finally 
reaching the same village between 3 and 4 
a. m. ° 

The only resistance was offered by the 620th 
| Regiment, quartered in the northeast corner 


time, the sentries at the walls of the bar-| 


The Japanese had been carrying out night | 


house situated near the railway, about 6 or 7 | 


southwest corner of the barracks began, and | 


attack began the Chief of Staff gave orders | 


nese soldiers had passed through into the in-| 


| wit 
| deputy minister of fisheries; Dr. A. F.| raiy ; 
| Huntsman, professor at the University of | es Pe 


| their hands,” he continued. 





building and the second building south of it. 
The commander of this regiment stated that 
when the Japanese troops entered through the 
| south gate at 1 a. m. the Chinese troops with- 
|drew from one building to another, leaving 
| the Japanese to attack empty buildings. After 
the main body of the Chinese troops had 
withdrawn, the Japanese turned eastward and 
occupied the eastern exit. 

The 620th Regiment thus found themselves 
cut off, and had no option but to fight their 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 





Note No. 1.—The text of the telegram 


| follows: 

“Our 
very delicate. We must be particulariy cau- 
tious in our intercourse with them. No mat- 
ter how they may challenge us, we must be 
extremely patient and never resort to force, 
SO as to avoid any conflict whatever. You are 
instructed to issue, secretly and immediately, 
orders to all the officers, calling their at- 
tention to this point.” 








|}shown to the Commission at Peiping was as 





relations with Japan have become | 
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Effect on Fishing 
Of Dam Discussed 





International Commission €ells 
Of Work on Passama. 
quoddy Bay Study 





The effects of a proposed dam on the 
herring fisheries of Passamaquoddy Bay, 
between Maine and Canada, were dis- 
cussed by an international commission at 
the Department of Commerce Oct. 19, it 
was announced orally at the Department. 

The commission informed Henry O’Mal- 


ley, Commissioner of the Department’s 
Bureau of Fisheries, of results of its in- 
vestigations to date into the probable ef- 


| fects of the erection of a dam, it was ex- 


plained. Details of the meeting were not 


| disclosed. 


Represénting Canada in the conference 
Mr. O’Malley were W. A. Found, 


Toronto, who is connected with the Cana- 
dian St. Andwers Biological Station; and 
W. Playfair McMurrich. 

Participating on behalf of this country 
were Dr. Henry B. Bigelow, of Harvord 
University, and O. E. Sette and Dr. Charles 





Reduction in Budgets 
Of Schools for Texts 


Is Declared Unwise 


i\Cuts on This Item Exceed 
Those Made on Other Ex- | 


penses, Says Commission- | 


er of Education 





While school budgets generally through- 
out the country have sustained reductions 
during the last year, this has been espe- 


|cially marked in the budgets for text 


books, ranging in this field about 20 per 
cent below normal, according to an oral 
statement Oct. 18 by Dr. William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, De- 


| partment of the Interior. 


Warning against extreme’ cutting of 


available funds for the purchase of books 
was given by Dr. Cooper, who pointed out 
that though budgets for other school ne- 


| cessities are but 8 to 10 per cent below 


normal, those for text books are prac- 
tically double this reduction. 
Overreduction Seen 

The Commissioner emphasized the es- 

sential part played by the text book in 


the schools and the danger to be found 
in restricting it in too great proportion. 


|“Schools will have to begin immediately 


to provide more money for text books,” 
he said, “and to discontinue their reduc- 
tions in that field. 

“Schools have been cutting their text- 
book budgets to such an extent that they 
are finding a supply only of old books on 
“Such books 








N. & W. Defends 


Transportation 
Status of Mines 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ments in Appeal to Set 


Aside I. C. C. Order on 
Property Classification 











| The Norfolk & Western™Railway chal- 


| 


\lenged pefore the Supreme Court of the 


| United States, on Oct. 19, an order of the 
|Interstate Commerce Commission requir- 

ing the railroad to classify as nontrans- 
| portation property its investment in coal 


mines, the output of which is used for 


| In case No. 18, counsel for the railroad 
; asked the Supreme Court to overrule the 
|Commission’s order on the ground that it 
| was not a reasonable and valid exercise 
|of the powers conferred upon the Com- 
jmission by section 20 of the Interstate 


|Commerce Act. 

Status of Property Urged 
| 

| 


D. Lynch Younger opened the argu- 
;ments for the railroad. Stating that the 
|Commission order forces the appellant 
to misrepresent what it thinks is the value 
lof its property, Mr. Younger said that 
| its exclusion prevents an accruate valua- 
tion of the carrier for rate-making pur- 
poses. He contended that the Commis- 
{sion should have placed the value of the 
coal properties under the account em- 
bracing investment in road and equip- 
|ment or as transportaion property. 


United States Attorney General, appeared 
{on behalf of the respondents. He said 
that “the fear of the carrier that it will 
be harmed by the Commission’s classifica- 
tion for rate-making purposes” was un- 
|founded. The order will not affect an- 
{other proceeding before the Commission 
| for rate-making purposes, Mr. O’Brian de- 
| clared. 


Character of Mining Operations 


An analysis of the essential character 

of the appellant’s mining operations re- 
quires the classification of its investment 
|as nontransportation, he argued. 
“The business of mining coal is entirely 
| separate from that of transportation,” he 
said. “The mere fact that the mines sup- 
ply a needed facility does not stamp them 
as transportation properties.” 

F. Markoe Rfvinus concluded the argu- 
ments for the railroad. - 

The District Court of the United States 
\for the Western District of Virginia refused 
|to enjoin the order of the Commission. 
| The Supreme Court has taken under ad- 
visement the railroad’s appeal from the 
| lower court’s decision. 





| Certain Cuts in Rail Rates 
| On Coal Ordered in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill, Oct. 19. 


Upholding the 40-year-old system of 
grouping Illinois coal mines for trans- 


John Lord O’Brian, Assistant to the . 


are not only disheartening to the pupils|Portation rate-making purposes, the Illi- 
but also are discouraging to use, with, per-|20is Commerce Commission yesterday 
haps, a page gone here, and a map gone | Nevertheless ordered reductions in rates 
there. It is apparent that the schools can | Charged by railroads engaged in hauling 
not continue to cut funds for this item |°o#! from mines in ae ae ee Lard 
and will have to pick up again in their | to certain cities = towns lying betw 
expenditures for texts.” Springficld and Quincy. aaa” 

Dr. Cooper pointed out that not a great) The Commisison’s order, was eXx- 
saving can be accomplished by cutting Plained, puts transportation rates for short 
the budget for textbooks since they repre- | auls on the same basis as that prescribed 
sent an item of only about 3 per cent of | im an order issued Aug. 1 last, but leaves 
the total school expenditures. He stressed | ie tes ee contained in that or- 
the handicap that restriction in this field | The order Fecagniees the right of eesl 


brings about. 
preducers and railroads to establish and 
eeetanor tmduete fer textbooks ore mina maintain such group rates as will enable 


too generous, he stated, and by extreme) 
reduction the work of teachers is seriously | them to compete on a common basis at 
hampered and educational benefit is being| Competitive markets. 
taken'away from the children which ordi- | = 
narily they would get from their school | inability of the boards to increase the per- 
attendance. | sonnel is carrying an added “pupil” load, 
School boards, the Commissioner of| is provided with adequate books jo carry 
Education continued, have the duty of| on instruction. The need under these cir- 
seeing that no “penny-wise, pound-fool-| cumstances is for more school books, he 
ish” policy is carried out and of seeing) said, so that the pupils may do more of 
that the teacher, who today because of | their work with less direction. 
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|Cut in Power Rate 


= er : 
Treasury Seeks Ordered in Hiliana 


Tenders on New | 


‘Commission Declares It Will 


$0-million Issue Not Be Intimidated by Threats | 
| 


| Of Court Appeal 


* ® Indianapoiis, Ind., Oct. 19. 
Offers Will Be Received OM | declaring that it will not be intimidated 


91-day Bills at Federal Re- py threats of an appeal to the Federal | 


serve Banks Up Till 2 P.. 


| court, the Public Service Commission has/ 
| ordered an emergency reduction of 10 per! 

M., on Oct. 24 
423 


| cent in the electric rates of the Southern! 
| Indiana Gas & Electric Co. at Evansville. 
An. offering of $80,000,000 in Treasury| The order stated that the company re-}| 
bills, to mature in 91 days, was announce 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, mae plaint against the electric, gas and street | 
L.-Mills, Oct. 19. The issue will be dated’ coy rates in Evansville. The utility ap-| 
Oct. 26, and will mature Jan. 25, 1933.) parently, the Commission said, was reserv- | 
ill be received until 2 p. m.,! ing such evidence as it had for submission 
‘cundese Pd dard Time, Oct. 24. The an-| to the Federal courts. At the oral argu- 
Fastern Stan ee eee cee | ment, it was stated, counsel for the com- | 
nouncement follows in full text: _ | pany indicated that if any order should 
The Secretary of the Treasury gives) be made to reduce the electric rates imme- | 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas-' diate recourse would be had to the Federal 


ury bills to the amount of $80,000,000, or | Court. 


. bills: The Commission found that the value 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day Dbills;| 4¢ the property used in rendering electric 


and will be sold on a discount basis to| service in Evansville is $10,564,324 as of 
he highest bidders. Tenders will be re-| June 30, 1932, and that a 6 per cent return 
oo le ger the Federal reserve banks, or; was adequate, the latter finding being 
the branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., East-!based upon the decision of the Federal 
ern Standard Time, on Monday, ¢ 
1932. Tenders will not be received at) case. 
the Treasury Department, Washington. 


ee - a pores 6 |rates, hence no decrease was ordered for 
The Treasury bills will be dated Oct. 26,! cither of these services. 


1932, and will mature on Jan. 25, 1933,/ he reduced eletric rats were orderd to 
and on the maturity date the face amount | poome effeci.ve Nov. 1 and continue for 
will be payable without interest. They will six months. 

be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 


n| ceeding, which originated through a com-| 


It was held that the street railway 


Oct. 24, | District Court in the Indianapolis water | 


is being operated at a loss and that no} 
emergency exists for a reduction in gas) 


Fiber Rug | Makers 


Show Competition 


OF Foreign Goods 


Rag and Wool Rug Industry 
Also Presents Facts at 
Anti-dumping Hearing on 
Low-price Imports 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


d| fused to submit any evidence in the pro-|ing to compete with rugs manufactured | 


with labor paid from 15 cents to 28 cents 
a day.” 


| Commissioner Eple inquired whether the 
grass and fiber rug interests of this coun- 


}try had engaged in export business and | 


Mr. Redmond said they had at one time, 


but, speaking for his own company, he} 


said it had discontinued 
agencies. 

| “I would not like to say we were driven 
out,” he added, “but we are no longer in 
the foreign market.” 

“And now that same competition is 
}about to drive you out of your domestic 
} market,’ Mr. Eble interjected. 

Mr. Redmond gave the Commissioner 
a tabulation of comparative prices for 
Japanese grass rugs and those produced 
by American plants. The Japanese quo- 


its foreign 


| down, duty paid, in New York, Baltimore, 
|New Orleans, or San Francisco, there be- 
ing no difference in the prices at any 
port. 


Gives Comparative Prices 


tations were stated to be for the rugs laid | 
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Value of Building Construction 
To Working Man Is Surveyed 


Wages Consume 36.4 Cents of Each Dollar 
Spent, Says Labor Department 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


, to carperitry work, three other items each | Excavating and grading, 1.3; brickwork, | 
accounted for more than 10 cents of each | 14.8; carpenter work, 27.3; tile work, 3.5; 
dollar spent. They were brickwork, con-| concrete work, 11.7; electric wiring and 
crete work and plumbing. In each of the | fixtures, 4.5; heating and ventilating, 6.6; | 

cities except Chicago, where concrete led, | plumbing, 10.1; plastering and lathing, 8.2; | 
carpentry formed the largest single item | pAinting, 4.2; papering, 0.5; roofiing, 1.9; | 

of expense in residential construction. | 


|and miscellaneous, 5.5. | 
| work accounted for the largest slice of | The distribution of the dollar in non- 
| work accounted to rthe largest slice of 


residential biulding was: 

| the building dollar—20.7 cents. Brickwork} Excavating and grading, 2.5 cents; brick- 
|was the only other item getting more| work, 17.2; carpenter work, 6.4; tile work, 
than 10 cents. Roofing and glass and/|1.7; concrete work, 20.7; structural steel, 
glazing each accounted for 1.3 cents at|8.7; electric wiring and fixture, 6.6; heat- 
the bottom of the list. ing and ventilating, 6.6; plumbing, 5.2; 

For residential building the number of | plastering and lathing 4.3; painting, 1.6; 
| cents out of each dollar was found to be as | roofiing, 1.3; glass and glazing, 1.3; ele- 
follows for various classes of work: | vators, 7.6; and miscellaneous, 8.3. 


Rates to Be Investigated 
For West Indies 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cruises to the West Indies, Central Amer-| 
ica and northern ports of South America, 
| during the 1932-33 season; and 
| Whereas, there has been received by the 

Board from the New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Cé., a carrier regularly engaged | 
in the West Indies trade, but not a party | 
to said agreement, a formal protest. set- 
ting forth under oath certain alleged 


Repayment it Loans 
Advanced for Crops | 
Exceeds 11 Millions 


| 
Commodities Also Are Being 
Received as Security for) 


Cruises | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 19, 1932 


11:45 a. m—William R. Castle Jr., 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

12:15 p. m.—Newbold Noyes, head of 
the Community Chest of the District of 
Columbia. 

12:30 p. m.—Photographed with dele- 
gates to the 27th annual convention of 
Nationai League of District Postmasters. 

12:45 p. m—Charles R. Pierce, of 
Miami, and Will R. Porter, of Key West, 
Fla., to pay their respects. 

Remainder of day.—With secretarial 
staff and answering correspondence. 


Damage to Crops 
By Puerto Rican 
Storm 20 Million 


Injury Said to Compare to 
Losses Estimated at. 85 
Millions From Hurricane 


Which Occurred in 1928 


Damage from the recent storm to agri- 
cultural crops and livestock, excluding 
farm buildings and equipment, is officially 
estimated at $20,442,000 by the Commis- 


Diesel Engines Gain Favor | ¢: 
sioner of Agriculture for Puerto Rico, ac- 
|cording to a radiogram from Trade Com-’ 


In French Auto Industry 
|missioner J. R. McKey, San Juan, Puerto 


Rapid spread of the use of diesel engines | Rico. 
for commercial vehicles is seen by ex-| This estimate, it was pointed out at the’ 
perienced observers in the French auto-|Commerce Department, is based on pro- 
motive industry, which has witnessed a! duction and not market value of the crops, 
decided increase in the manufacture of| and does not include damage to other than 
such engines since their introduction in | agricultural crops, nor to urban com- 
that country three years ago, according | munities. Private agencies have estimated 
to a survey of the Commerce Department's | the total damage at from $40,000,000 to 


automotive division. $50,000,000 seat. 6 
: p d ; ,000, to the y 
Approximately 5,000 commercial vehicles; The Puerto Sidon’ caer Seiad was 


equipped with diesel motors have been put damaged 

into operation, some of which have run| whj - el Oe oe 
. | Which $1,739,000 was said to be covered 

as much as 60,000 miles and have been in by insurance. The sugar crop loss was 

operation three years,-it was stated. Ve- | estimated at 183,000 tons. The loss to the 

hicles motored with such engines coffee crop was officially estimated at 2014 


are now | 
said to constitute more than 80 per cent | per cent, or 3,040,000 pounds, valued at 
$456,000, with loss to plantations bring- 


of the total production of one of the 
largest French makers of heavy vehicles. | ing the total loss of the coffee industry 
4,000. 


Diesel-engined machines in France cost | up to $3,07 
The fruit industry suffered a loss of 


from 10 to 25 per cent more than gaso- | 
but it is estimated by | $1,905,000, of which $1,250,000 was the esti- 





line machines, 
French authorities that ecenomy in fuel| mated dama 


000, $100,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 (ma- 
turity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
cial envelopes’ which will be supplied by 
the Federai reserve 
upon application therefor. 


| 
No tender for an amount less than $1,- 


000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price offered 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, 
with not more than three decimal places, 
e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not be used. 

Tonders’. will be accepted without cash 


depzsit from incorporated banks and trust | 


companies and from responsible and recog- 
nized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 
Immediately after the closing hour 
receipt of tenders on Oct. 24, 1932, 


for 
all 


tenders received at the Federal reserve) 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- | 


ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. 

Right of Rejection Reserved 


The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 
reserves the’ right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
Jess than the amount applied for, and his 
acticn in any such respect shall be final. 
Thcse submitting tenders will be advised 
of ihe acceptance or rejection thereof. 

Payment at the price offered for Treas- 

ury billo allotted must he made at the 
Feccral reserve banks in cash or’ other 
jmr-ediately available funds on Oct. 26, 
1922. 
The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
duc‘ion, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purpose of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

T-easury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern 
the conditions of their issue. Copies of 
the circular may be obtained from any 
Fed2ral Reserve Bank or branch thereof. 


Use of Term ‘Solid Pack’ 
On Food Labels Explained 


A recent investigation of canned fruits 
packed in water and labeled “solid pack” 
has disclosed definite evidence that many 
purchasers of this type of fruit consider 
that this labeling implies a product packed 
without added water. This impression is 
particularly prevalent among _ preserve 
manufacturers who are inclined to con- 
sider the entire contents of the can as 
fruit in preparing their batches of pre- 
serves and jams. Under the terms of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, the Food and 
Drugs Administraion regards the addition 
of water to canned foods labeled “solid 
pack” as an adulteration. The term “solid 
pacx” should be restricted to products con- 
sisting of the properly prepared food ma- 
terial, without the addition of water in 


any manner.—(Food and Drug Adminis- | 


tration.) 


Import Duties Increased 
By New Danish Tariff 


Danish import duties on foot wear, hats, 
radios, knit goods and a good many other 
products have been appreciably increased 
by a law passed by Parliament on Oct. 
13, 1932, according to a radiogram from 
Commercial Attache Charles B. Spofford 
Jr., Copenhagen. 

The present temporary 
which the Danish system 
most imports through “exchange cer- 
tificates” (import permits) operate is 
only valid until Oct. 31 of this year, and 
the question of its prolongation ‘is now 
being debated in the Danish Parliament. 
Ho-~ever, no important modifications of 
the system after Oct. 31 are expected lo- 
cally, according to a radiogram of Oct. 
17 from the same source.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


law, under 
of control of 


Action for Redistricting ~ 
Of Virginia Not Planned 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 19. 
Governor Pollard has no present in- 


tention of calling the General Assembly in| 


special session to reapportion the State 
into new legislative districts, he stated 
when his attention was called to the fact 
that the mandate of the revised Con- 
stitution requiring this be done in 1932, as 
well as every 10 years thereafter, had not 
been complied with. 

At its 1932 session, the Assembly merely 
made the city of Danville a House dis- 
trict separate from the county of Pittsyl- 
vania and then reenacted other portions of 
the old redistricting law pertaining to 
the House. As for Senatcrial districts, no 
ection was taken, 


banks or branches} 


Power Commission 
_ Hears Protests on 


‘Begins Consideration of Its 
Preliminary Findings on 
Power Project of Louis- 
ville Company 


The Federal Power Commission Oct. 19 
began its consideration of protests against 
jits preliminary accounting report on the 
| power project of the Louisville Hydro- 


electric Company on the Ohio River in 
Jefferson County, Ky. 

Testifying in regard to assignment of 
|fees made by the Louisville company was 





|Gen. Charles Kellar, assistant to the’ vice 
president in charge of construction for 
‘the Byllesby Engineering & Management 
| Company, while H. B. Teegarden, solicitor, 
| represented the Commission. 

Stipulations have been presented as 
| Grawn up by the counsel for the Commis- 
|sion’s consideration and _ ratification, 
George Otis Smith, chairman of the Com- 
mission, stated, which tentatively dispose 
of most of the questions raised in the 
| preliminary accounting report. 

There are four items, however, aggregat- 
ing more than $1,000,000 which have been 
| reserved, and on which testimony was be- 
gun, he said. Besides the item of fees 
claimed by the engineering subsidiary 
based on the cost of construction, the 
items include one relating to interest 
charges and one concerning reimburse- 
ment of a loss incurred by reason of floods 
during construction of the Government 
dam. 

An exhibit of motion pictures to show 
steps in the construction of the dam and 
the power House as well to portray the 
damage occasioned by the several floods 
was presented by the Louisville company. 


Production of Pecans 


Shows Rapid Growth 


Increase of 100 Per Cent Seen 
In Improved Varieties 


The pecan producing industry of the 
United States, with an annual output 
valued in recent years at nearly $10,000,000, 
is being expanded rapidly, and production 
of improved varieties, sold largely in the 
shell, may increase as much as 100 per 
cent in the decade ending with 1940, the 
Department of Agriculture stated, Oct. 6, 
}in a report on the economic condition of 
the industry. 

It is the general opinion in the trade 
'that domestic outlets could be developed 
for the increased production. About 56 
|per cent cf the shipments of the improved 
| varieties go to North Central States and 
|27 per cent to the North Atlantic States. 
The per capita supply for the five seasons 
ended with 1929 averaged .49 pound. 

The following additional information 
| was provided: 

Growth of Production 
Total production of pecans from 1919 
{to 1931 has ranged from 10,000,000 to 94,- 

000.000 pounds. Production of improved 
varieties, coming mostly from planted 
trees in the Southeastern States, has 
ranged from 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds. 
Nuts from seedling and wild trees come 
|mostly from the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and production has ranged from 
8,000,000 to 77,000,000 pounds. 

The eastern pecan States have produced 
85 per cent or more of the improved 
varieties each year since 1919. Georgia 
frequently supplies’ about two-fifths of the 
improved varieties. Texasyand Oklahoma 
together usually produce from a half to 
four-fifths of the seedling nuts. Texas 
produces usually from a foyrth to a half 
}of the total United States crop of pecans. 

The estimated total number of pecan 
trees in 1929 was about 18,500,000, of which 
|/more than 10,000,000 were seedling and 
almost 8,000,000 were improved types. Of 
the seedling type about three-fourths were 
;of bearing age. 

For most improved varieties, trees over 
{10 years old are consideréd of bearing age. 
Of the improved trees avout 36 per cent 
| were 10 years old or over in 1929, 22 per 
}cent were from 5 to 9 years old, and 
| about 42 per cent under 5 years. 

Improved Variety Sold Unshelled 

The so-called improved varieties are 
largely marketed and_ distributed un- 
shelled to consumers. The native seedlings 
are mostly shelled commercially. 

Reports from shippers indicate that in 
the 1928 season approximately 27 per cent 
of shipments from States that-grow mostly 
improved varieties went to the North At- 
lantic States, 56 per cent to the North 
Central States, 9 per cent to the South 
Atlantic States, 6 per cent to the South 
Central States, and 2 per cent to the far 
West. 

It was the general opinion of brokers, 


| 


wholesalers, and retailers that domestic 
4 \ 


Accounting Report 


Funds Granted, Depart-| 


The prices, as given by him, based on | * . 
ment of Agriculture Says 


the size of the rugs of grass or fiber, with | 
the American quotations representing mill nssiinenancanscinintinaialiie 
cost only and excluding profit and selling | [Continued from Page 1.) 


expenses, follow: 9 by 12, Japanese; to loans made in previous years, Mr. 
| price, $3.50, American price, $6.60; 8 by 10,| Clarke explained, and the remainder ap- 
Japanese price, $2.60, American price, | plies against the total of $64,204,000 loaned | 
$4.89; 6 by 12, Japanese price, $2.34, Amer-| this year from funds made available | 
ican price, $4.40; 6 by 9, Japanese price, / through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
$1.75, American price, $3.30; 4! by 7%,| poration. These latter loans were admin- | 
| Japanese price, $1.07, American price,| istered by Mr. Clarke’s office, while loans | 
| $2.06; 3 by 6, Japanese price, 58 cents,!in previous years were handled by the| 
| American price, $1.10, and 27 inches by | 
|inches, Japanese price, 33 cents, Ameri- 
}can price, 62 cents. | 
| Mr. Redmond told of the practices em- | The repayments are coming in better 
| ployed by the Japanese to accomplish'than in any previous year, in spite of 
| cheaper transportation costs. He said that| hard times. They are now running be- | 
| Japanese ships are calling at American) tween $100,000 and $200,000 a week, and 
|ports for cotton, but that each time 4) are showing a tendency to increase since 
ship arrives it brings quantities of the | uncertainty has been removed by an- 
jlower priced arti¢les “as ballast.” nouncement of the Department's collec- 
| Other Nations Active | tion policy, which includes payment of 25 | 
Activities of foreigners in making rugs | Per cent of loans and extensions on the| 
\for sale in the American market are not |te*t for hard-pressed farmers. Tobacco} 
confined, however, to Japan, according to | Marketing is progressing steadily now, also, 
testimony given by S. R. Aronson, of New | 2nd this is resulting in increasing pay- 
York, who spoke for the woolen rug in- ments as the growers market their crops, 





Farmers Seed Loan Office of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Clarke gave the | 
following additional information: 


|trimental to the commerce of the United 


| evidence under oath and argument on be- 


facts and circumstances and alleging said | 
agreement to be unfair and unjustly dis-| 
criminatory between carriers, shippers, | 
exporters, importers, and ports, and de-| 


States, and requesting the Board to dis- 
approve and/or modify such agreement 
pursuant to authority conferred upon it by 
said section 15 of the Shipping Act; now, 
therefore, be it, and it is hereby 
Resolved, that a proceeding is hereby 
instituted for the purpose of receiving 


half of the carriers Party to said agree- 
ment, on behalf of the New York & Cuba 


ge to the citrus fruit industry, 
|and $220.000 to the pineapple crop. Dam- 
age to the coconut industry was set at 
about $785,000, of which $45,000 repre- 
sented an actual crop loss, and the re- 
maining loss attributed to damage done 
to the trees. Loss to the tobacco indus- 


re tr eing | try was set at $752,000, and loss to minor 
|used on tke new “rail automobiles” in|crops around $1.674,000, while damage to 


| France, it was stated. French Diesel livestock was estimated at about $20,000. 
manufacturers are preparing to export! While not minimizing the present dam- 
their motors, the report stated, and in aj\age in any way, it was pointed out that 
number of cases exports have already |the 1928 storm damage was Officially esti- 
begun in small quantities.— (Department | mated at more than $85,000,000.—(Depart- 
of Commerce.) }ment of Commerce.) 


consumption at present is about 80 per 
cent, and the total economy runs about 
15 per cent. 

These engines will not be used for pas- 
senger cars until the unpleasant odor and 
smokes are eliminated, according to French 
}trade opinion. Diesel engines are being 


| 





Mail Steamship Co., and on behalf of 
any other interested persons, to assist the 
Board to determine whether or not said 
agreemeni should be approved, modified or 
disapproved, such proceeding to be con- 
ducted in so far as practicable and ex- 
pedient in consonance with the Board's 
Rules of Practice; in pursuance of which 
proceeding the Board’s Bureau of Regu- 
lation and Traffic is directed to hold hear- 
ings at New York, N. Y., for the purpose 
of receiving and recording such evidence 
and argument, and to make report to the 
Board in the premises, and it is further 


, dustry. 
|}gium and Sweden were now engaged in 
;the business and all were seeking to dis- 
place the American products. 


“Our company operates three factories,” | 


he continued, “and we normally operate 
with about 10,600 workers. Our pay roll 
is less than 2,500 now.” 


During the testimony of Roy Cleeland, 
of Philadelphia, Commissioner Eble a&ked 
whether the quality of the Japanses rugs, 
generally speaking, was such as to induce 
buying. 


“It 1s uot,” replied the witness. “They 


are coming in ana are being sold at a/ 


cheap price and the retail trade is taking 
them irrespective of quality. Some of the 
small sizes even are being sold in 5-and- 
10-cent stores. Each one of those dis- 
places an American rug.” 

“The story then appears to be that the 
American rug industry is flat on its back 
from the competition, if it is competition, 
from Japan and other foreign countries,” 
the Commissioner suggested. 

Owen C. Collins, of Topton, Pa., testi- 
fied that his company had employed 175 
| workers in its rag rug section before the 
| Japanese competition began, whereas now 
it has “practically none working on rag 
rugs.” 

The number of rag rug plants in the 
United States is diminishing rapidly ac- 
cording to Lawrence Collins, of Philadel- 
phia, who said that prior to the depres- 
|sion there had been 149 plants of impor- 
tance. He did not know exactly how many 
remained, but he told the Commissioner 
that so many of them had “given up 
the ghost” that only a small number con- 
tinued in operation. 


Nation Supplies Fourth 
Of Australian Imports 


} 

The United States supplied almost a 
quarter of Australia’s total imports for 
the second quarter of the year, which 
registered a gain over the previous quar- 
ter, according to E. A. Chapman, of the 
Regional Division. 

For fhe second quarter of the year, the 
three months ended June 20, 1932, Aus- 
tralian imports were valued at £12,519,761, 
as compared with £10,642,143 for the first, 
or preceding yearly quarter, it was stated. 
(The Austrian pound is equal to about 
$2.73 U. S.) 

The share obtained direct from the 
United States was valued at £2,911,056 or 
more than 23 per cent of the total amount 
of the imports.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


outlets could be developed to take care 
of an increasing annual production. 

Improved varieties of unshelled pecans 
have, according to the 1929 survey, com- 
manded a higher price in the markets 
than have other nuts including walnuts 
and almonds. Most brokers and dealers 
believed that there will be some narrow- 
ing of this price differential. 


Consumers Appreciate Pecans 

The survey of pecan marketing condi- 
tions in large cities and the chain store 
and consumer survey indicated that the 
{pecan is on sale much more generally in 
the well-to-de sections than in the poorer 
sections. Pecans are popular with con- 
sumers who ere familiar with them. 

For the area covered in the survey prob- 
ably less than half of the grocery stores 
handled pecans in the 1928 crop season. 
The greater numer of the year’s retail 
sales of unshelled pecans are made during 
the six weeks from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the end of the year. The size of 
{consumer purchases is frequently one 
pound. Retail prices of standard varieties 
other than Schley averaged close to 50 
cents a pound in i928-29. 

Pecans that are shelled commercially are 
used by confectioners, bakers, ice-cream 
manufacturers, and salters in addition to 


He said that France, Italy, Bel- | 


Resolved, that the New York & Cuba 
Maii Steamship Co. and each of the car- 
riers parity to said agreement, namely, 
| Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steamship, 

Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 
America Line, Italian Line, North Ger- 
man Lloyd, Red Star Line, Swedish 
American Line, United States Lines, and 
White Star Line shall, by the Board's 
| Secretary, be forthwith mailed under reg- 
| istered cover a certified true copy of this 
| resolution, 


Crops as Security 

The Department is accepting cotton as | 
| security for the loans at a price of nine 
cents a ponud, according to its an- 
nounced policy, and practically all of the 
| collateral being placed in storage as se- 
| curity for the loans is cotton. Harvesting 
of this crop has not yet reached the 
| stage where payments from the South are 
in their full volume, and increased re- 
cepits are expected from this source also. 
The Department takes warehouse re- 

| cepits as security for the loans where the 
| borrowers products are stored for sale 


An Invitation 


Those interested in what we say in the newspapers regarding 
quality merchandise and the policies of our Organization are 
cordially invited to visit our shop. It will be a pleasure to show 
them through our establishment. Without such a visit it is 
impossible to visualize or even imagine our boundless variety 
of wonderful Neckwear Silks, Shirtings and other exceptional 
Offerings from the Master Looms of the World. 

For those desiring merchandise at mfoderate cost we feature 
many choice Selections of distinctive character at prices no 
higher than elsewhere. We receive many letters from men 
and women all over the country highly commending our attitude 
in strictly upholding quality standards, extolling our formula of 


business and appreciating the integrity maintained throughout 
all our shops—New York, Chicago, London and Paris, 


H. Subka 8; Comhany 





|later. While the farmer has the right to 
determine when the stored products shall 
be sold, there is no incentive for him to| 
sell until his product will bring enough to} 
pay the debt to the Government. If he 
should order the cotton sold before it will 
bring enough to pay the debt, he is still 
liable for the remainder of his note and 
the Government does not excuse him from 
payment. 

| Cotton was taken as security for loans 
|made last year also. Large quantities are 
| still in storage as security for the loans 
of last year, but considerable amounts 
were sold recently when prices went far 
above the level necessary to pay off the 
indebtedness. 

G. L, Hoffman, Chief of the Farmers |! 
Seed Loan Office, explained that this stor- 
age arrangement at a price above the mar- 
ket not only aided the farmers to get some 
extra cash by permitting them to sell a 
larger percentage of their crop and re-* 
sulted in the holding off the market of 
considerable quantities of cotton, but it 
actually made the farmers who followed 
, the policy a substantial cash profit on the 
| transaction. 
| 


‘y September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 

Wetsel clearly pointed out that 
the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down— 
precipitately down. It was not a pop- 
|ular prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
first drastic break of early October 
|the scoffers disappeared but there 
were a few skeptics left. It might 
have been a lucky guess. Others ask- 
ing for advice immediately after this 
break were told there would be a sub- 
stantial rally and were also told at 
what prices to get out on that rally. 
It occurred and they got their prices. 
It then began to dawn on many peo- 
ple that there was something more 
than guesswork in connection with a 
Wetsel prediction. 

But at any rate that was important 
prediction No. 1. 


Following that, Mr. Wetsel confined 
himself to his own clientele and from 
technical analysis repeatedly pointed 
out turn after turn of short and 
intermediary duration. Then came 
April 15, 1931. Probably this was in 
many respects the most critical point 
in the entire bear market. .The early 
months of the year had witnessed an 
upswing which extended to business 
and commodities and had inspired 
economists, business meh and many 
others with the belief that THEN 
was the time to buy—and many did 
buy. After a few weeks of receding 
prices a hardening period set in last- 
ing for 11 days and further confirmed 
confidence in many to buy. Mr. Wet- 
sel then dictated a special telegram 
reading “Market absolutely hope- 

| less—sell all trading and investment 
holdings.” 


Revenues Decrease 
For Power Laundries 


Amounts Received for Servy- 


ices in 1931 Fall 14 Per Cent 


Commercial power laundries in the 
United States received $462,079,099 for 
their services last year, a decrease of 14.6 
per cent from the 1929 total, according 
to information made available as of Oct. 
18 by the Department of Commerce. 

The numoer of laundries operating last 
year was 6,329, a decrease of 66 per cent 
from the 6,776 reported two years earlier. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

The average number of wage earners in 
the power laundries decreased from 233,- 
187 in 1929 to 215,147 last year, a drop of 
7.7 per cent; and wages deglined from 
$228,860,727 to $200,435,590, a ‘decrease of 
12.4 per cent. 

The cost of supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy for the industry dropped 
i4.1 per cent, from $80,264,799 in 1929 to 
$68,979,459. 

This incustry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, is restricted to commercial power 
laundries reporting annual receipts of $5,- 

/600 or more. The census covers “linen 
supply companies which do their own 
laundry work, but it does not cover cer- 
tain other classes of laundries, as follows: 
So-called “hand laundries,’ although 
many of these ust some power-driven ma- 
chinery; laundries operated by hotels 
doing uo commercial work and by 
eleemosynary, Federal, State and munici- 
pal institutions; laundries operated by 
corporations solely for the purpose of do- 
ing their own laundry work. 


Industrial Fatalities Show 
Decline in Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 19. 


Reports of 81 fatal and 7,018 nonfatal 
accidents were received at the Bureau of 
Workmen's Compensation during Septem- 
ber as compared with 103 fatal and 17,026 


And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received—but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No 3 


Three Important Predictions 


By A. W. WETSEL 


---and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 
around the low point, (3) that prices 
would advance persistently—if not 
sharply, (4) that practically all 
stocks would share in the recovery, 
(5) that second and third rate is- 
sues would appreciate proportionately 
more than high grade stocks, and (6) 
that securities would advance sub- 
stantially before business actually 
improved ... that business could not 
and would not improve until securi- 
ties advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 


This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high 
spots, as in the case of the above 
three outstanding predictions—but in 
being able to forecast short and in- 
termediary price movements® with 
consistent accuracy. It is only 
through such knowledge that inves- 
tors can abandon weak and ineffective 
policies which have caused them 
losses and enable them to turn with 
confidence to a flexible or scientific 
trading policy as a solution to their 
problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 


It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three year bear 
market. He did predict the turn 
from July 9, 1932, and foretold its 
character accurately. This enabled 
clients to obtain full advantage of the 
upturn and of the more important 
reactions. He did not predict that 
this would mark the beginning of a 
sustained bull market. 

Such long term predictions, in our 


opinion, are utterly impossible to 
make and, what is more to the point, 
they are unnecessary. If one adopts a 
flexible trading policy and is con- 
sistently correct on the short and 
intermediary swings the Long Pull 
takes care of itself. 


True Conservation Achieved 
by Action 


In this and in no other way can 
rapid recovery of capital be obtained, 
and real protection be assured In 
more ways than one the informed 
trader is simply the most conserva- 
tive of investors—he achieves con- 
servatism by action instead of inaec- 
tion. This intelligent way of regard- 
ing the business of investing is dealt 
with clearly and courageously in an 
article by a member of the staff of 
the A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
entitled “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading.” 

It has. probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses—and to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece 
of writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 


This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of 
correct investment management—it 
shows why you need not fear further 
market declines or even possible fail- 
ures on the part of corporations—but 
on the contrary how you can put 
these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading” without obliga- 
tion. 


ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


Note: On October 22, 1931, 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential 
members of his staff resigned 
from and severed all connec- 


‘being retailed to consumers direct. Shell-|"Onfatal accidents reported in August, a 
ers reported that the average yield of | decrease of 21.3 per cent in fatalities and 
kernels as compared with the weight of | 4" 0.1 per cent decrease in nonfatal in- 
the whole nuts is about 38 per cent. | juries, according to the monthly report 
The per capita supply of pecans in the| Of the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
United States (unshelled basis) for the| of Labor and Industry. 
five seasons ended in 1929 averaged 0.49; In comparison with September, 1931, in- 
pound, compared with 1.08 pounds for dustrial fatalities show a 38.6 per cent 
English walnuts, and 0.73 pound for al- | decline and nonfatal injuries a decrease 
monds, j of 22.7 per cent, it was stated. 


Now, on July 7 the A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. On July 9th we 
began to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would be—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 


1546 Chrysler Building 
New York N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, article, “How to Pro« 
tect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading.” vs 


tion with the Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc., and established a 
new organization which has af- 
forded investors the continua- 
tion of Mr. Wetsel’s investment 
and trading services. The 
A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
is an organization standing for 
independent investment coun- 
sel, has no securities for sale 
and no connection with any 
other organization whatever. 
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Reduction Asked | 
On Oil Property 
in Oklahoma 


Companies Contend Class- 
ification of Their Tanks 
As Personal Property Re- 
sults in Discrimination 











Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 19. 


Contending action of the State Board 
of Equalization in ordering a general 20 
per cent reduction throughout the State 


ination against their crude oil’ and steci 
tankage classed as personal property, at- 
torneys for three major oil companies op- 
erating in Oklahoma have filed protests 
with the State Board and asked for an 
order directing county assessors to lower 
assessments on this oil property by 20 
per cent. 

The protests, which will be considered 
by the State Board at its next meeting, 
were filed for the Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company, and the Sinclair-| 
Prairie companies such as the Common- 
wealth Oil and Gas Company, Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil Marketing Company, and Sin- 
clair-Prairie Oil Company. 

: Assessed Values Cited 

Attorneys for Stanolind set out that the 
company’s assessment as. of Jan. 1, 1932, 
included 13,677,820 barrels of oil assessed 
at $5,835,325.80, and 19,552,500 barrels of 
steel tankage assessed at $1,955,250, dis- 
tributed through eight counties. The 
Commonwealth Oil and Gas and Sinclair- 





i i y ted I llant’s busi: its planes car- 

Prairie Oil Marketing Company lis paid. In appellant's business its p 
78,-|rying both intrastate and interstate com- 
property in 15 counties — a. merce, ply between Chicago, Ill., and Oakland, 
108 barrels of crude oil assessed at $%-/calir’ and by written agreements with 


872,916, and 29,573,906 barrels of steel tank- 
age assessed at $3,260,472. The Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil Company and the Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil Marketing Company listed | 
1,571 barrels of crude oil assessed at $720 | 
and 2,240,000 barrels of steel tankage as- 
sessed at $336,000. ; 

Attorneys for the several companies as~- 
serted the companies as of Jan. 1, 1932, 
filed returns listing fair cash value of their | 
property for ad valorem taxation to tax) 
assesssors of the various counties in which 
the property was located, the assessments 
being made in equalization with other 
classes of property also subject to ad 
valorem taxation. 

Method of Assessment : 

It was stated in the protest petitions 
that for 15 years or more it has been 
the custom of county assessors in Okla- 
homa to assess crude oil and steel tankage 
upon schedules of values prepared by the 
oil and gas committee of the County Asses- 
sors’ Association of Oklahoma. This year 
schedules were similar to previous years. 
Returns of the companies were accepted by 
the various county assessors, approved by 
the various county boards of equalization 
and adopted and approved by the State 
Board of Equalization, the protests set 
out. 

Oil company attorneys asserted the} 
object of the assessment method was to| 
obtain uniformity of assessed value of said 
property with all other property subject 
to ad valorem taxation; that as a result 

said action of said official agencies 

a propervy or gnese ‘was @6- 
sessed on a basis not less than other prop- 
erty subject to ad valorem taxation. 

Attorneys asserted their companies be- 
lieve no adjustment or equalization would | 
be made of other property without ad-| 
justing and equalizing complainants’ prop- 
erty upon the same basis and in the same 
manner and in like proportionate amount. 

Reduction in Utlity Value 

They declared the State Board Aug. 22, 
1932, ordered a reduction of 20 per cent 
in real, personal and mixed property of 
public service corporations, and Sept. 6, 
1932, ordered a reduction of 20 per cent 
in real estate assessments throughout the 
State. 

These attorneys contended failure to| 
lower assessments on complainants’ prop- 
erty creates a gross discrimination com- 
pared with real estate generally and pub- 
lic service corporation property and will 
deny complainants equal protection of the | 
laws and constitute the, taking of said tax- 
payers’ property without due process of 
law, in violation of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution and in violation of the laws and| 
Constitution of the State of Oklahoma. | 

Steel tankage involved is located upon) 
and permanently attached to real estate 
owned in fee by the said taxpayers and | 
by virtue of provisions of section 9582 | 
C. O. S. 1921, constitutes real estate, the | 
attorheys contended. They explained} 
that the companies, at request of the) 
various county assessors, returned steel) 
tankage separately from real estate and | 
that the assessors have, without authority | 
of law, extended values of this tankage| 
on the tax rolls as personal property. 

The attorneys said in their protests the) 
tanks are used exclusively for storage of | 
crude oil, pending shipment thereof in in- | 
terstate commerce, and said tanks are an| 
instrumentality in interstate commerce, | 
and the oil is and will be shipped ex-| 
clusively to points outside Oklahoma in) 
interstate commerce and that the discrim- 
ination as shown will create a burden 
upon and unlawful interference with the| 
interstate commerce of the complainants 
in violation of article 1, section 8 of the} 
Constitution of the United States. | 

Action of the State Board of Equaliza- | 
tion in ordering reductions came after | 
the county equalization boards had ad- 
journed sine die and the taxpayers had 
no opportunity to appear and apply for 
reduction of assessed value of property to 
conform to value of other property in the | 
same class, attorneys asserted. 

Discrimination Claimed 

The -protests argued that unless the} 
State Board enters an order equalizing | 
and adjusting the oil and storage assess- | 
ments the result will be gross discrimina- 
tion and fraud being perpetrated upon 
the said taxpayers. | 

The protests ask the State Board to| 
adjust equalized valuation of this prop- 
erty and direct to the various county as- 
sessors orders to reduce assessed and 
equalized values 20 per cent of present | 
assessment, so existing discrimination may | 
be eliminated. | 

The State Board also is asked to order | 
the county assessors to place steel tankage | 
on the tax rolls as real estate and equalize | 
it with other property by reducing present | 
assessments 20 per cent. 








South Dakota Exempts 


Regional Credit Agencies | 


Pierre, S. Dak., Oct. 19. | 

Regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions created by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corpoyxation are not subject to the 
South Dakota foreign corporation statutes, 


| Witt1amM H. EDELMAN, STATE TREASURER 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
Appeal irom the District Court for the 


JOHN W. Lacey and Wiuiiiam M. ALLEN | 


Before Lewis and McDermort, Circuit | 


|of the court. 


the State of Washington, 
seeking an 
Treasurer of Wyoming restraining him from 
collecting from appellant a license tax im- 
posed by the statutes of Wyoming on gaso- 
line to be used by appellant in its airplanes 
in the transportation of passengers, express, 
and United States mail 
merce, 


Cheyenne, Wyo., and Rock Springs, Wyo., the 
planes land on municipal fields, at each of 
those places and take on gasoline, that be- 
ing the fuel used to generate the needed 
power in flights. 


is an interference with and a burden on that 
commerce in violation of clause 3, section 38, 


that the said statutes purport to impose and 
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Taxability of ‘Gas* for Planes. \Uniformity Urged 


In Interstate Traffic Clarified In State Laws 





Fuel Bought in State Held Taxable; Imports 


From Other States Ruled Exempt 





Denver, Colo. 
Boerne Amr TRANSPORT, INC., 
v. 


ET AL, 
No. 578, 
District of Wyoming. 


(Lacey & Loomis; Eugene Luccocx; and 
Topp, Hotman & Sprague with them on 
the brief), for appellant; THomas TALia- 
FERRO JR. (FRED W. JOHNSON with him on 
the brief), for The City of Rock Springs; | 
James A. GREENWOop, Attorney General | 
of Wyoming; Grorce W. Fercuson, As- 
sistans Attorney General of Wyoming 
and Hadry B. Henperson, Attorney for 
the City of Cheyenne (Ricuarp J. JACK- 
son, Deputy Attorney General, and 
Puitip S. Garsutt, Assistant Attorney 
General, with them on the brief), for} 
the State Treasurer and City of Chey- 
enne, | 


Judges, and PoLLock, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 4, 1932 


Lewis, Circuit Judge, delivered the opinion 


Appellant, a corporation under the laws of | 
brought this suit 
injunction against the State 


in interstate com- 
and to recover the tax theretofore 


The bill charges that the Wyoming statute 


Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, and is therefore illegal and void, “in 


levy, and do impose and levy a tax on all 
gasoline purchased or consumed as fuel in 
Wyoming to propel airplanes flying between 
the said State and neighboring States in in- 
terstate commerce, thus exacting the said 
tax as the price of the privilege of using 
an instrumentality of interstate commerce 
and thus evading the exclusive power 6f Con- 
gress to regulate commerce between the sev- 
eral States.’ It is further charged: 


> > 

“that under the provisions of said statutes 
the wholesale discributors or consignees of 
gasoline are made agents of the State of 
Wyoming for the purpose of collecting said 
gasoline tax, said agents acting under tne di- 
rection of the defendant, State Treasurer, and 
while the said distributors and/or consignees 
ot gasoline actually collect, return ana re- 
mit said tax to the State of Wyoming and 
to the defendant, the State Treasurer, said 
gasoline tax is in law and in practice ievied 
and imposed against the consumer of said 
gasoline within the State of Wyoming and not 
against the wholesale distributor or consignee, 
and such tax is paid by all such consumers, 
ordinarily direct to the defendant, the Treas- 
urer of the State of Wyoming, which said 
tax this plaintiff has been forced to pay in 
order to purchase or consume any gasoline 
in the State of Wyoming, and will hereafter 
be forced to pay until defendant, his agents, 
servants, empioyes, workmen and other per- 
sons acting by and through him are enjoined! 
and restrained irom collecting the same by 
oraer of this court. * * * 

“Plaintiff further avers that * * * the 
plaintif? in order to continue to operate its 
said airplanes in the conduct of its said 
business is compelled to purchase from time 
to time, and from day to day, large quanti- 
ties of gasoline in the State of Wyoming, 
and that no such distributor or any other 
dealer in said State will sell such gasoline 
to the plaintiff unless the plaintiff so pur- 
chasing the same shall make payment of the 
said tax levied and assessed thereon at the 
time of the purchase thereof, and that hence 
the plaintiff is umable to purchase any gaso- 
line in the State of Wyoming for the op-| 
eration or propulsion of its said airplanes | 
without at the time paying the said vax 
thereon, and plaintiff alleges that by the ex- 
press provisions of said Acts and/or by the 
practical operation thereof by the defendant 
and the legal effect thereof the said tax is 
absorbed in the price paid for all gasoline 
purchesed in Wyoming for use or consump- 
tion in said State by the purchaser, includ- 
ing this plaintiff, and that under the provi- 
sions of said Acts the said tax, although 
required to be collected and returned to the 
State by the distributor of or dealer therein 





as the agent of the State, is both in practice 
and in legal effect a tax on the consumer 
of such gasoline * * *.” 


* + ¢ 


It is further alleged in the bill: 

“That a part of such gasoline used by the 
plaintiff is purchased /by and delivered to 
the plaintiff in the State of Wyoming; that 
& part thereof is purchased outside of said 
State, and that such gasoline purchased and 
delivered to the plaintiff either in or outside 
of said State of Wyoming is used and con- 
sumed by it as fuel for the propulsion of 
its said airplanes in its interstate commerce 
and business as aforesaid, and is an instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce.” 

That there has been exacted of it, and it 
has paid said tax amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars on gasoline so used by appellant 
in interstate commerce, whether purchased 
or delivered to it in the State of Wyoming 


or elsewhere, under protest, because of threat- | 
ened criminal and civil penalties authorized | 


by the statute for nonpayment. 

The statute was first passed in 1923. 
a tax of 1 cent on each gallon of gasoline 
sold or used within the State. 
amended at every subsequent session. 
think it plain that the original act and as 
amended 


inal act. Section 1 of the original act (Ses- 
sion Laws, Wyoming, 1923, Chapter 73) de- 
fined wholesalers thus: 

“ ‘Wholesaler’ is hereby defined as any per- 
son, firm, or corporation who imports or 
causes to be imported gasoline, as herein de- 
fined, for sale in the State of Wyoming to 
the jo@ber or consumer, or to the persons, 
firms, corporations, or associations of persons, 
who, in turn, sell to the jobber or consumer. 
The term ‘wholesaler’ is further defined to 
mean any person, firm, or corporation who 
produces, refines, manufactures, blends, or 
compounds gasoline in the State of Wyoming 
for use, sale or distribution in this State.” 


Decisions Promulgated by 


Promulgated Oct. 19 


Piedmont Financial Company, 
rated (Formerly Piedmont 
Company). Docket Nos. 45951, 
and 60240. . 

On April 1, 1926, petitioner acquired 
the stock of a subsidiary in exchange 
for ifs stock. On April 12, 1926, it 
was voted to dissolve the subsidiary, 
and on April 30, 1926, dissolution and 
liquidation were effected, the assets of 
the subsidiary being distributed in kind 
to the petitioner. Held that the ac- 
quisition of assets was “in connection 
with a reorganization” under section 
204({a)(7) of the Reyenue Act of 1926 
and that in computing gain or loss 
on the sale thereof petitioner’s basis 
is cost to the transferor. 


Warner Company. Docket Nos. 
53040 and 59190. 

Purchase of stock for cash and pre- 
ferred stock of the purchaser, followed 
by redemption of the preferred stock 
for cash and the liquidation of the 
companies the stock of which was so 
purchased—ail within the year—does 
not constitute a reorganization, but the 
liquidation is a transaction on which 
gain or loss is recognized and the ac- 
quiring corporation may use cost to 
it of the properties acquired in liqui- 


Finance 
50068 


53039, 





the Attorney General of that State has 
advised. 





It levied | 


It has been | 
We | 


mposes the tax only against whole- | 
salers as that term is defined in the orig-/| 


The Board of Tax Appeals| 


Incorpo- | 


}such a license tax for the privilege of mak- 


Section 3 required that every wholesaler, as 
defined in the act, who was then engaged or 
should engage in the sale or use of gasoline, 
should not later than the fifteenth of each 
month render a statement to the State Treas- 
urer showing the amount of gasoline sold or 
used in the State during the preceding cal- 
endar month, and to pay to the State Treas- 
urer at the same time the license tax of 1 cent 
per gallon on all such gasoline. 

That act also required that every wholesaler 
should keep a record of all purchases, receipts, 
sales, and distribution of gasoline, and that 
the funds received from the license tax by 
the State Treasurer should be used for the 
maintenance of highways. 


-~+ + 
Section 6 of the original act made it unlaw- 
ful for any wholesaler to sell or offer gasoline 
for sale while delinquent in the payment of 
the tax or any part thereof. It imposed pen- 
alties, civil and criminal, for violations of that 
provision. The amount of the tax was there- 
after raised at subsequent sessions until it 


was 4 cents per gallon prior to and a hi 
time this suit was brought. “ae 


Section 3 of the original act was amended 
at the session of 1927. It did not change the 
requirement of the original act that the 
wholesaler should pay the tax, but that 
eemeat further provided: 

very person who shall use an asoline in 
this State upon which the said = has not 
been pafd by any wholesaler in this State, 
shall, on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
each calendar month * * * render a true state- 
ment to the State Treasurer duly signed and 
sworn to, and accompany such statement with 
the payment of the tax of 3 cents per gallon 
on all gasoline, as shown by such statement 
to have been used by him.” 

Section 4 of the Amendatory Act of 1927 re- 
quired that every person or corporation who 
should have in his possession for the purpose 
of sale, or should sell or offer for sale, gaso- 
line for motor vehicles, should display in a 
conspicuous place a sign showing the price at 
which said gasoline would be sold and the 
amount of tax thereon, and that neglect in 
that respect would constitute a misdemeanor 
eee the offender to fine or imprison- 
At the general session of 1929 the Le isla- 
ture provided that reports to the State trene- 
urer of all gasoline sold or used during the 
preceding month should be made by whole- 
Salers, and that the wholesaler should at the 
same time pay to the State Treasurer a license 
tax of 4 cents per gallon on all such gasoline. 
Thereafter at a special session in 1929 the 
Legislature again amended section 3 of the 
original act so that it read thus: 


“ +~++ 
“On and after April 1, 1929, each and ever 
wholesaler as defined in this act, who is now 
engaged or who may hereafter en age in his 
own name, or in the name of others, or in 
the name of his representatives or agents in 
this State, in the sale or use of gasoline as 
herein defined shall not later than the fif- 
teenth of each month render to the State 
Treasurer a statement of all gasoline sold or 
used by them in the State of Wyoming during 
the preceding calendar month, and to pay to 
ello oe at the same time, the 
ax oO cents per 
gasoline. per gallon on all such 
“Said statement to the State Treasurer shall 
be upon blanks furnished by him, and shall 
be sworn to by the owner or managing agent 
in the case of an individual, firm or associa- 
tion, by the resident general agent or attor- 
a fg a tess = a toceten corporation or 
e principal officers i 
a Semestio corporation. en 
“Every person, firm or corporation, who shal 
use any gasoline in this State, upon whieh 
the said tax has not been paid by any 
wholesaler in this State, shall, on or before 
the 15th day of each calendar month, begin- 
ning with the first caiendar month after this 
Act has become effective, render a true state- 
ment to the State Treasurer, duly signed and 
sworn to, and accompany such statement 
with the payment of a tax of four cents 
per gallon on all gasoline as shown by 


such statement to have been used by 
him; provided that before making the 
distribution of funds provided for in 


section 1 hereof the State Treasurer shall 
pay over all funds received from the gaso- 
line license tax on gasoline used at any mu- 
nicipal air field to the city or town where 
such air fleld 1s-located, to be used. forthe 
ne and improvement of such air 
The latter half of said section 3, supra, as 
amended at the special session, beginning 
with the words “Every person, firm or corpo- 
ration, who shall use any gasoline in this 
State, upon which the said tax has not been 
paid by any wholesaler in this State,” makes 
it plain, we think, that the tax is primarily 
imposed against the wholesaler. 


~+ + 

In substance and effect the facts here are 
not different from those in the case of East- 
ern Air Transport, Inc., v. South Carolina 
Tax Commission, 285 U. S. 147. In that gase 
the transport company complained that a 
tax of six cents a gallon, imposed on those 
who sold gasoline, was required to be paid 
by it for gasoline used in its planes in inter- 
state commerce when it purchased the gaso- 
line in South Carolina, and that the six cents 
was a direct burden upon interstate com- 
merce. The court said: 

“So far as the present question is con- 
cerned, the distinction (between an excise 
tax and a property tax) is not important. If 


ing sales within the State were regarded as 


jin effect a tax upon the goods sold, its va- 


| lidity could not be questioned in the circum- 
stances here disclosed, as in that aspect the 
tax would be upon a part of the general 
mass of property within the State and hence 
subject to the State’s authority to tax, al- 
though the property might actually be used 
in interstate commerce. * * 
substantial distinction between the sale of 
gasoline that is used in an airplane in in- 
terstate commerce and the sale of coal for 
the locomotives of an interstate carrier, or 
of the locomotives and cars themselves bought 
as equipment for interstate transportation. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Intervent 
Attorneys employed by the plaintiff in 


intervene in the suit to enforce their clai 
termination of the litigation between the 


| to compensation since at the time of t 
had been fully executed entitling them 

meruit. 
|, as to the amount of compensation to be 


Universal Oil Products Co. v. Standard 
Oct. 5, 1932. 


the corporation’s construction of an apa 
his subscription to stock of the corpora 


Barton v. El Encanto Apartments, Inc., 
Sept. 28, 1932. 


State 


| The sale, in Wyoming, by a wholesaler 


| selling gasoline——Boeing Air Transport, 
| Daily, 1518, Oct. 20, 1932. 


WYOMING—Gasoline tax—Interstate 
State— 


into the State and used in its planes 





dation as the basis for computing de- 
preciation and depletion, 


U.S. Daily, 1518, Oct. 20, 1932, 





* There is no} 


A nondiscriminatory tax upon local sales in 
such cases has never been regarded as im- 
posing a direct burden upon interstate com- 
merce and has no greater or different effect 
upon that commerce than a general property 


Wyoming gasoline tax——Boeing Air Transport, Inc., v. Edelman. 


on 
Gasoline Taxation 





Conservation Board Asserts 
Standard Legislation on 
Subject Would Be Helpful 


In Preventing Evasions 





Collection of all gasoline taxes by the 
Federal Government was discussed Oct. 18 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Board as 
a means to prevent evasion of levies. (The 
Board’s report to the President was 
printed in full text in the issue of Oct. 
19.) The appendix to the report, relat- 
ing to the need for uniform gasoline tax 
laws follows in full text: 

Gasoline tax laws recently have caused much 
acrimonious discussion. The principal grounds 
for this discussion have been (1) the high rate 
of the tax in proportion to the selling price 
of gasoline, (2) the extent to which the tax 
has been evaded, and (3) the diversion of 
revenue derived from gasoline taxes to uses 
other than for the benefit of motor vehicles. 

According to a recent report of the Bureau 
of Mines: 

“Some form of State license for the opera- 
tion of automobiles has been in effect almost 
from the time of the first ‘self-propelled’: ve- 
hicle and some part of the revenue derived 
from the sale of these licenses has been ap- 
plied to the maintenance and construction of 
roads, 

“However, to obtain funds with which to 
build their present highway systems, the in- 
dividual States have resorted to the taxation 
of gasoline. The first State to adopt a gaso- 
|lime tax was Oregon, the law becoming effec- 
tive Feb, 25, 1919. By 1928, all of the States 
; except two had levied taxes on gasoline at 
rates varying from 2 to 5 cents per gallon. 
New York and Massachusetts passed gasoline 
tax laws which became effective in 1929.” 


Present State Taxes Cited 


At present 2 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have a 2-cent tax; 13 States have a 
3-cent tax; in 17 States the tax is 4 cents; 8 
States have a 5-cent tax; 6 States have a 6- 
cent tax; and Tennessee and Florida have 
imposed a tax of 7 cents a gallon on the sale 
of gasoline. In addition to these taxes im- 
posed by the States, several counties and 
municipalities have levied taxes, resulting in 
sales taxes as high as 8.5 cents per gallon on 
gasoline sold to the consumer. 

Since a gasoline tax is in effect in every 
State the question arises as to whether or 
not it is practicable to devise a uniform law 
that will fulfill the requirements and be ap- 
plicable in all of the States. A uniform gaso- 
line- tax law does not mean a uniform rate of 
tax, which would not be necessary or desir- 
able, because of different conditions in thickly 
populated States, such as New York, and in 


such as Montana. 

However, aside from the differences between 
States in the matter of population and area, 
the requirements to be met by a successful 
gasoline-tax law are similar, and it appears 
that uniformity in requirements and adminis- 
tration of the law would be helpful to the 
social economy of the country. 


Diminishing Revenues 


Evidence is at hand that the existing high 
rates of taxes are resulting in diminishing 
returns of tax money, either in consequence 
of decreased buying of gasoline, particularly 
on the borders of States adjacent to those 
j}having lower taxes, or as an effect of tax 
}evasion. The latter takes the forms of (1) 
| direct failure to pay the tax and (2) increased 
claims for exemptions. 

General scaling down of the high rates of 
taxes would appear to be not only equitable 
but also desirable from the standpoint of 
bringing in more revenue than do the high 
rates now in effect in some areas. It should 
be kept in mind that taxes that are not paid 
to the State, through direct failure to pay the 
tax, are collected nevertheless from the con- 
ae when he buys gasoline, and are with- 

eld. 

This practice enriches a class of hangers-on 
of the oil-marketing business, who in general 


could not exist but for this advantage over 
the honest. dealer who cotiects tax from 


the consumer and pays it to the State. There- 
fore the first step toward uniform gasoline- 
tax laws should be a general scaling down of 
the present high rates of tax. 


Tax Exemptions Outlined 


Exemptions from the tax are a source of 
inequitable incidence of the tax. When the 
tax was first proposed in Oregon in 1919, it 
appeared logical perhaps that gasoline used 
on farms should not be taxed to pay for roads. 
At that time people generally were eager to 
|have good roads throughout their State, and 
|a tax of 1 cent a gallon appeared to be a 
“painless” way of paying for them. 
| City dwellers and_ particularly commercial 
establishments did not object to the exemp- 
tion of gasoline used on farms. However, 
| with 33 States levying taxes of 4 to 7 cents 
per gallon it is inequitable to exempt gasoline 


ing and to impose the tax upon gasoline used 
{only for business purposes on city streets, as 
for delivery service and taxicabs. 


| 


States with rge area and small population, 
° _ Pe | plan to meet the case of possible hostilities 


used by the farmer in his business of farm- | 


| Col. Wang was sent to obtain permission from 


| disguised as a peasant. 


|Changchun, and was not in itself sufficient 





Uses of Tax Receipts 


In some States a portion of the tax collected 
in a city is turned back to the city for con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of city 
streets. However, the amount of money 
turned back in this way is on the whole a 
small proportion of the total revenue that is 


4 


in city streets. 
The incidence of the tax also should be uni- 


and marketers on an equal footing in selling 
gasoline. Who 
levied upon is a question on which there are 
differences of opinion. Various forms of 
“sales,” “source,” and 
been suggested and discussed extensively in 
the literature. 

In general, a “receipts” tax seems to be 
most easily administered and on the whole 


use. With this form of tax the manufacturer 





| pays upon the amount manufactured or re- 
‘ceived, less a fixed allowance for evaporation 





« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





ion after termination of litigation—Uncer- 


tainty of contract—Recovery on quantum meruit— 


a patent infringement suit were entitled to 
m for compensation for their services after 
piaintiff and “he defendant. The attorneys 


had agreed to aid in the prosecution of the litigation for such rewards as might be 
deemed equitable in view of the work done, the recovery of the plaintiff and all sur- 
rounding circumstances. The plaintiff was successful and acquired a large sum of 
money in cash by way of sales, compromises and settlements with the defendant. 
| The uncertainty of the contract of employment did not defeat the attorneys’ right 


heir claim for compensation the contract 
to compensation on the basis of quantum 


The plaintiff having obtained the benefit of the services of the attorneys 
could not avoid payment therefor on the ground that the contract was too vague 


paid for enforcement. 
Oil Co. of Ind.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. E-121, 





BLUE SKY LAWS—Validity of contract for exchange of credit on stock subscription 
for services—Effect of permit providing for sale for cash— 
An architect's contract with a corporation to perform services in connection with 


rtment building in exchange for credit on 
tion was void because in violation of the 


California Securities Act in that the corporation’s permit to sell stock from the 
Commissioner of Corporations authorized only sales for not less than 40 per cent 
in cash with the balance payable within a 


specified period. 
etc., et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12143, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Taxation 


WYOMING—Gasoline tax—Interstate commerce—Sale distinguished from use— 


to an airplane company, of fuel to be used 


in operating airplanes in interstate commerce, is subject to the Wyoming gasoline 
tax; such a tax is not upon the use of the fuel in interstate commerce, but is a li- 
| cense tax against the wholesaler for the 


privilege of carrying on the business of 
Inc., v. Edelman. (C. C. A. 10.)—7 U. S. 





commerce—Fuel brought from without 


Gasoline purchased by an airplane company outside Wyoming and then brought 


in interstate flights is not subject to the 
(C. C. A, 10.)—7 


derived from the operation of motor vehicles | 


form in each State so as to place all refiners | 


e gasoline tax should be} 


“receipts” taxes have | 


as equitable as any other form that is now in|} 


or the jobber who imports into the State | 


| Therefore, 





Growing Tension in Manchuria 
Prior to Outbreak Described 


Report to League of Nations Covers Incidents 
Leading to Armed Conflict 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


way through. They started to break through 
at 5 a. m., but did not get completely clear 
until 7 a.m. This was the only actual fight- 
ing that took place in the barracks, and was 
responsible for most of the casualties. This 
regiment was the last to reach the village of 
Erhtaitze. 


As soon as they were all assembled, the Chi- 
nese troops left tle village in the early morn- 
ing of the 19th for Tungling. From here they 
made their way to a village near Kirin, where 
they obtained a supply of Winter clothing. 


Gen. Hsi Hsia for the troops to enter Kirin 


City. 
Rut: - > 

The Japanese residents at Kirin were 80 
alarmed at the approach of the Chinese sol- 
diers that reinforcements were at_once sent 
from Changchun, Ssupingkai and Mukden to 
Kirin. Consequently the Chinese turned back 
toward Mukden. They left their trains 13 
miles outside Mukden, separated into nine) 
groups, and mached round Mukden by night. | 
To escape detection by the Japanese, Gen. 
Wang I-Cheh hims€lf rode through the town 


In the morning the Japanese obtained news 
of their presence and sent aeroplanes to bomb 
them. They were obliged to lie hidden by 
day, but continued their march at night. 
Eventually they reached a station on the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway, and here they were 
able to order seven trains, which brought them 
to Shanhaikwan by Oct. 4. | 


+++ 


Opinion of the Commission. 
Such are the two stories of the so-called 
incident of Sept. 18 as they were told to the 


Commission by the participants on both sides. | 


Clearly, and not unnaturally in the circum- 
stances, they are different and contradictory. 

Appreciating the tense situation and high 
feeling which had preceded this incident, and 


realizing the discrepancies which are bound} 


to occur in accounts of interested persons, 


especially with regard to an event which took} 
place at night, we, during our stay in the) 
interviewed as many as possibile; 


Far East, 
of the representative foreigners who had been 
in Mukden at the time of the occurrences 
or soon after, including newspaper correspond- 


scene of conflict shortly after the event, and 
to whom the first official Japanese account 
had been given. 

After a thorough consideration of such opin- 
ions, as well as of the accounts of the inter- 
ested parties, and after a mature study of the 
considerable quantity of written material and 
a careful weighing of the great mass of evi- 
dence which was presented or collected, the 
Commission has come to the following con- 
clusions: 


Tense feeling undoubtedly existed between | 


the Japanese and Chinese military forces. 
The Japanese, as was explained to the Com- 
mission in evidence, had a carefully prepared 


between themselves and the Chinese. On the 
night of Sept. 18-19 this plan was put into 
operation with swiftness and precision. 


++ + 


The Chinese in accordance with the instruc- 
tions referred to on page 187 had no plan of 


attacking the Japanese troops, or of endan-| 


gering the lives or property of Japanese na- 
tionals at this particular time or place. They 
made no concerted or authorized attack on 
the Japanese forces, and were surprised by the 
Japanese attack and subsequent operations. 

An explosion undoubtedly occurred on or 
near the railroad between 10 p. m. and 10:30 
p. m. on Sept. 18, but the damage, 


punctual arrival of the south-bound train from 


to justify military action. The military ope- 
rations of the Japanese troops during this 
night, which have been described above, can 


not be regarded as measures of legitimate self- 
defense. 


In saying this the Commission does not ex- 
clude the hypothesis that the officers on the 
spot may have thought they were acting in 


and other losses and other costs incident to | 


the operation of the tax. 

To prevent discrimination against refiners 
in the State it appears that the law should 
also ‘‘permit local refiners to sell gasoline tax 


| the 29th Regiment of the 2nd Division under | 


if any, | 
to the railroad did not in fact prevent the} 


















| 


self-defense. The narrative of the subsequent | 
events must now be resumed. 
Movements of Japanese Troops. | 

On the night of Sept. 18 the Japanese | 
troops in Manchuria were distributed as fol- 
lows: In addition to the four companies of 
the Battalion of Railway Guards which took 
part in the attack on the North Barracks, and | 


Colonel Hirata which captured the Walled City 
of Mukden, already desscribed, the rest of the 
2nd Division was distributed in various places; | 
the Headquarters of the 4th Regiment was at! 
Changchun, of the 16th at Liaoyang, of the! 
30th at Port Arthur; other parts of these regi- 
ments were stationed at Antung, Yingkow, | 
and at many smaller places on the Chang- 
chun-Mukden branch and the Mukden-Antung 
branch of the South’ Manchuria Railway. 





+++ 


Another battalion of railway guards was at 
Changchun, and units of the railway guards | 


2nd Division in the smaller places already 
mentioned. Lastly, there were the Garrison 
troops of Korea. 

All the forces in Manchuria, and some of 
those in Korea, were brought into action | 
almost simultaneously on the night of Sept. | 
18 over the whole area of the South Man- 
churia Railway from Changchun to Port Ar-| 
thur. Their total strength was as follows: | 
; Second Division, 5,400 men and 16 field zuns, 
railway guards, about 5,000 men, gendarmerie, 
about 500. 

The Chinese troops at Antung, Yingkow, 
Liaoyang and other smaller towns were over- 
come and disarmed without resistance. The 
railway guards and gendarmerie remained 
in these places while the units of the 2nd | 
Division at once concentrated at Mukden to 


The 16th and 30th regiments arrived 
time to join Colonel Hirata and assisted in 
the capture of the east barracks. The 39th 
Mixed Brigade of the 20th Division (4,000 
men and artillery) concentrated at 10 a. m. 
on the 19th at Shingishu on the Korean 
frontier, crossed the Yalu River on the 2lst, 
and arrived at Mukden at midnight. 
here detachments were sent to Chengchiatun 


in 


22nd. 


-~+ + 
Changchun Sept. 


Occupation of 
Kirin Sept. 21. 
The Chinese Garrisons of Kuanchengtze 

and Nanling at Changchun, with an 

mated strength of 10,000 men and 40 runs. 
were attacked on the night of the 18th of 
| September by the 4th Regiment of the 2nd 
| Division and ist Railway Guard Battalion 
stationed there (under Major General Hasebe). 


18-19, and 


barracks were captured by 11 a. m. on the 


419th, those of Kuanchengtze by 3 p. m. ahat 


day. The total Japanese casualties involved 
| were 3 officers and 64 men killed and 3 offi- 
}cers and 85 men wounded. As soon as the 
fighting @#t Mukden was over the regiments 
‘of the 2nd Division were concentrated at 
Changchun, the staff, with General Tamon. 
the 30th Regiment and one battalion of field 
artillery arriving on the 20th, and the 15th 
Brigade under General 
the 22nd. 

Kirin was occupied on the 21ist without 
the firing of a shot, and the Chinese troops 
ee removed to a distance of about eight 
miles. 


. 
Publication of the report in full text 
will be continued in the issue of 


Oct. 21. 





Journal and Calendar ; 
Of the Supreme Court 


Oct. 19, 1932 


-| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice 





free to jobbers, dealers, or consumers holding 


licenses from the tax-enforcing authorities,” | 
This ar-| 


who in turn would pay the tax. 
rangement should apply to sales within the 
State, only in tank car, cargo, and barge 
lots, which are relatively easy to trace. 

Therefore, the second step toward uniform 
gasoline-tax. laws should be uniform inci- 
dence whereby exemptions of any material 
used as motor fuel will be abolished and 
all refiners and marketers will be placed on 
2 —_ of equality as regards sale of motor 
uel. 

Evasion of the tax is a serious problem, 
not only to the governments of the States in 
which the tax is evaded, but to honest deal- 
ers who pay the tax. Evasion is a widespread 
practice and the losses to the States, and 
consequent damage to honest dealers, have 
reached alarming proportions. 

Definitions Under Law 

A uniform tax law should render evasion 
difficult by making the definition of material 
subject to the law as inclusive as possible 
and should provide for refunds of any tax col- 
lected on material usable as motor fuel which 
was in fact not so used. This type of re- 
quirement is likely to be burdensome and 
costly to industries totally unconnected with 
the automobile or gasoline business, as, ‘or 
example, dry cleaners and paint manufac- 
turers. 

However, unless means are provided which 
will account for products similar to motor 
fuel, a salable motor fuel could be produced 
by mixing nontaxable material such as dry- 
cleaners’ naphtha and turpentine substitute 
with, for example, aviation gasoline, at less 
cost than for motor fuel on which the tax 
is paid, provided the tax is high enough. 
the third essential feature of a 
uniform gasoline-tax law is a definition of 
motor fuel that will make evasion of the tax 
difficult, with provisions for refund of the 
a, on material not actually used as motor 
uel, 

State Uses of Funds 

In many States proceeds of gasoline taxes 
have been used for purposes having no re- 
lation to the use of automobilés on the high- 
ways. The following examples are cited by 
Herbert B. Fuller, of the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Association: 

“In Alabama and Arizona, one-half of the 
revenue derived from the gasoline tax is de- 
posited in the general revenue fund. In Del- 


of the State. In South Carolina one-third 
of the fund is used to defray the ordinary 
expenses of the government. In Texas, one- 
half of the gasoline-tax revenue is appro- 
priated to the public school fund. lorida 
devotes $1,000,000 a year of its gasoline-tax 
revenue to the support of public schools. In 


|New Mexico a portion of the gasoline-tax 


|revenue is diverted to the maintenance of a 
State fish hatchery.” 
] Original Purposes Cited 

Such uses of funds derived from gasoline 
taxes are at variance with the purpose of 
the tax at its inception. Therefore, the 
fourth essential feature of a successful uni- 
}form gasoline-tax law is that no part of the 
| revenue derived from the tax shall be diverted 
to uses other than for the benefit of auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Some of the States allow what appear to 
be unduly long periods of time for the pay- 
ment of taxes collected from the consumer. 
|During this interval between the collection 
of the tax and the time when it shall be 





paid to the State unscrupulous dealers have 
j}ample time to defraud the State by conceal- 
ing assets, bankruptcy, and other legal sub- 


| terfuges. 


The fifth requirement of a uniform tax law 
is that the tax shall be paid in a reasonably 
short time after it is collected, and the law 
should contain a provision giving taxing au- 
thorities a means of enforcing the collection 
ef a tax without recourse to a lawsuit, 

Requirements of Law 

The principal requirements of a successful, 
workable, uniform gasoline-tax law as (1) 
the rate should not be unduly high, (2) the 
incidence of the tax should be uniform, with 
no exemptions for material actually used as 
motor fuel and with the source of the tax 
so fixed as to place all refiners and marketers 
on an equal basis in the sale of gasoline, (3) 
the definition of material subject to the tax 
should be broad, (4) funds yielded by the 
tax should not be diverted to’ uses other than 
for the benefit of motor vehicles, and (5) 
/the law should require that money Collected 
in payment of the tax shall be paid to the 
State in a reasonably short time. 

Other features of a workable, equitable 
| uniform tax law might be mentioned. How- 
}ever, the discussion above enumerates the 
| principal desirable features of a law which 
| will do much to terminate the present con- 
idition of evasion and inequitable burden 
|}which has come about gradually but with 
| increasing rapidity during the past few years. 
| A properly written uniform gasoline-tax 
|\law, thoroughly enforced, will do much to 
abate present conditions which are contrary 
to the best interests of the industry, the pub- 
| lic, and 
are becoming almost intolerable. 


aware and North Dakota, the entire proceeds | 
| of the tax are credited to the general fund 


Cardozo. 


| George E. Mueller, of Chicago, Ill.; M. C. 
Countryman Jr., of St..Paul, Minn.; John 


From | 


jand Hsinmin, which they occupied on the} 
ents and other persons who had visited the} 


esti- | 


Here, however, some resistance was shown | 
| by the Chinese. 
Fighting began at midnight. Nanling 


Amano arriving on | 





and Gendarmerie were distributed with the| Fischer, Louis. 
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| will be: Nos. 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27(28, 29 and 30), 
36, 39, 42 and 48. 





Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 19, 1932 


Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 


| Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
lard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 


Admitted to practice 
Call of day calendar. 
| Cases argued and submitted: Cong. 
;Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co.; 
| plaintiff by Courtland Palmer; 
|defendant by Assistant 
| Charles B. Rugg. 

| M-327, Herbert A. Faber; argued for plaintiff 
by Russell B. Bradford; argued for defendant 





17636, 


argued 


Manufactures, Wyoming, 15th Census of U. 8S. 
—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 


5 cents. 32-26758 
|Manufactures, Mississippi, 15th Census of 
U. S.—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 


Jones for the petitioners, and continued by | 


Thacher for the appellant and by Mr. Yan-| 


No, 20. Earle & Stoddart, Inc., et al., etc., 
petitioners, v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd., 
j;etc. Argument commenced by Mr. T. Catesby | 


tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. | 


: Mr. George H. Craven. | 
| 


argued for} 
for | 
Attorney General | 


| 


|by Assistant Attorney General Charles B. 
~~ | 


Rugg. 

41840, George Tucker Smith; 
|plaintiff by R. B. Gillespie; 
fendant by L. R. Mehlinger. 

Adjourned until Nov. 14, 1932. 


argued for! 
argued for de-| 


Price, 5 cents. 32-26758 
M/nes and Quarries, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 15th 
Census of U. S.—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 32-26534 
Families, Rhode Island, 15th Census of U. S.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 31-28622 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Aug., 1932, Part 2, Bur. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, $1 per year. 14-21465 
Shorter Contributions to General Geology, 
1931—Professional Paper 170, Geological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 35 cents. 
GS15-90 
Population, Mother Tongue of the Foreign- 
born White Population, 15th Census of U. 
S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce, 
Price, 10 cents. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


{nformation regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ky.—7th Rept. of Leading Decisions. Work- 
men's Compensation Board, Feb. 1, 1927, t@ 
Apr. 1, 1930. Frankfort, 1930. 

N. Y¥.—27th Ann. Rept. of Educ. Dept. fav 
school yr. ended July 30, 1930—Vol. 1. Albany, 
1931. 

Message of Governor Recommending Li 
islation Relative to Supervision over Varile 
ous Courts and their Justices—Leg. Doc, 
(1931), No. 86. Albany, 1931. 

20th Ann. Rept. of State Institute for 
study of Milignant Diseases for cal. yr. 1 
Dept. of Health—Leg. Doc. (1931), No. f° 
Albany, 1931. 

Ill.—List of Candidates for General Election 
Noy. 8, 1932, Comp. by Willmm J. Stratton, 
Secy. of State. Springfield, 1932. 

Further Protection for Ill. Children, Study 
Course, Ill. Com. on Child Welfare Legisl. 
Springfield, 1932. 
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NEW YORK 


In-the-midst-of-things . . . con- 
venience . . . celebrated food 
and service ... the Seaglade for 
. . thick-walled quiet 
os good taste and good man- 


parties . 
4 ners... such are the advan- 
tages of the St. Regis. Single 
rooms, $5 and $6; double, $8 
and $9. Suites from $12. 






























































































PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Increase Sought 
‘In Compensation — 
Insurance Rates 


National Council Informed | 
1932 Emergency Rating) 
Programs Have Resulted 
In New Problems 


| the investments of the comporation. 
Robert J. Ryder, Commission examiner | distributing elettrical energy and other | w 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 19.—Declaring that an 
increase in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates is necessary for the preser- 


vation of the financial integrity of the in- 
surance carriers, Clarence W. Hobbs, spe- 
cial representative of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, reminded the State insurance 
commissioners in his report to their con- 
vention here that their duty is to pro- 
tect the interests of injured employes who 
would become charity charges in the event 
of company insolvency. 

The 1932 emergency rating program un- 
der which the stock and nonstock insur- 
ance carriers, through the adoption of 
separate expense loadings, are making dif- | 
ferent rate filings, has resulted in new is- 
sues, Mr. Hobbs said. Not only are there 
différences between the two groups of 
companies but agents are involved because 
the stock program contemplates a graded 
commission scale on risks of large size. 

Problem of Intervention 


“Whether the parties must be left to 
fight it out, or whether the national con- 
vention could with advantage intervene,” 
Mr. Hobbs declared in his report, “is a 
question I do not profess to determine. 
Ordinarily such intervention is desirable 
only in the event the parties are content 
to submit to arbitration or in the event 
that their quarrels produce a situation so 
detrimental to the public interest that 
intervention becomes a matter of neces- 
sity.” 

Referring to the unfavorable experience of 
the stock companies in the writing of com- 
pensation business the fact that a major 
portion of the small risks are insured by 
these companies, Mr. Hobbs said that the 
change proposed in their rating method | 
was an attempt to solve the problem. 

“Unless the stock carriers succeed in 
bettering their underwriting experience on | 
compensation,” he said, “extensive with- 
drawals from the field are not impossible, 
or a policy of treating compensation as 4 
pure accommodation line, to be accepted, if 
at all, with nominal commissions.” 


Traces Background 

His personal feeling, as expressed in the 
report, is that “each type of insurance 
carrier has its function which the com-| 
pensation field could ill afford to lose; and | 
that the establishment of a satisfactory | 
modus vivendi between the stock and non- 
stock carriers is desirable from the stand- 
point of the carriers themselves, the su- 
pervisory officials and the public.” 

Mr. Hobbs traced the background lead- | 
ing to the present rating situation. Dual | 
rates are now possible, he explained, | 
through an amendment to the constitution 
of the National Council on Compensation | 





Insurance which permits stock and | 


stock companies to adopt separate ex-| 
pense loadings, although both groups use| 
the same premiums for losses. 

The stock companies had asked for an 
increase this year averaging 25 per cent | 
countrywide but under the decision of Mr. | 
Hobbs in breaking a tie vote in the rates| 
committee of the National Council ap- 
proximately 20 per cent was allowed. The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nonstock carriers had asked for only 9 per 
cent and consequently their expense load- | 
ing was decreased so that the increase | 
these companies are now seeking is ap-| 
proximately that amount. 
Credit All Premiums | 
A feature of the stock company program 
is a credit of 12% per cent to the assured | 
on all premiums exceeding $1,000 on an 
individual risk. Part of this deduction is 
to be derived from a decrease in agents’ 
and brokers’ commissions on premiums 
above $1,000. Mr. Hobbs informed the 
Commissioners that he does not agree) 
with the contention made in some quar- | 
ters that this principle is discriminatory. 
He compared it to the practice of public 
utilities in reducing rates as consumption | 
increases. | 
He further declared that he does not} 
believe there is any serious discrimina- | 
tion in the fact that new rates have been | 
applied immediately in States which do not | 
have regulatory laws, whereas there is| 
some delay in States which require ap- 
proval of supervisory officials before any 
change can become effective. | 
Referring to the necessity for an in-| 
crease, Mr. Hobbs said in his opinion the | 
increase advocated by the stock companies 
is needed for the business as a whole and 
more emphatically by the stock carriers. 
* Position of Nonstock Carriers 


“The nonstock carriers may perhaps be |, 


justified in their position so far as it af- 
fects themselves,’ he said. Their loss ratio 
has been materially lower than that of the 
stock carriers, and the expense loading 
inserted by them is in excess of their ac- 
tual expense requirements. The use of 
dual sets of rates raises an interesting 
question as to the nonstock expense load- 
ing. Probably, however, in view of the di- 
vidend policy of the nonstock carriers, it 
is not necessary to afijust the nonstock 
expense loading with any particular care. 
In the event of litigation it might be nec- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Fewer Railway Accidents 
For First Half of Year 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
compared with 4,291 during that’ period 
in 1931, of which derailments accounted 
for 1,681 accidents and compared with 
2,489 of similar accidents the year, be- 
fore. 

Collisions were next in number with 604 
accidents, and represented a decline com- 
pared with the 958 collisions reported for 
the six-month period in 1931. 

Other train accidents were locomotive 
boiler accidents, with seven in 1932 against 
nine in 1931, other locomotive accidents, 
261 against 356 and miscellaneous, 291 
against 479. 

Train accidents caused the death of 45 
persons and injury to 36 in the first half 
of this year compared with 42 fatalities 
and 40 persons injured during that period 
last year. 

Train-service accidents included coup- 
ling or uncoupling cars or locomotives, 
coupling or uncoupling air hose, operat- 
ing locomotives, operating hand brakes, 
operating switches, coming in contact with 
fixed structures, getting on or off locomo- 
tives, accidents at highway grade cross- 
ings, struck or run over, not at public | 
crossings, and miscellaneous. 





| oping for the last two or three years,” | 





Investments of Public Utility 
In Subsidiaries Are Outlined 


Trade Commission Told of Holdings of the 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


Continuing its examination of the af-, @olumbia system; so that at the close of 
fairs of the Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- | 1930 the investments in subsidiary com- 
poration, the Federal Trade Commission | panies were confined mainly to companies 
on Oct. 19 heard testimony relative to| engaged in producing, distributing and 
| transporting natural gas, producing and 


testified that the Corporation was or-| utility operations. 
ganized to merge the properties of the | 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company oni sngeqenyens, fa Penemenetns 
the Ohio Fuel Corporation. Since the The total acquisition cost or value of 
merger date, Nov. 1, 1926, the Columbia; Properties at the close of 1930, it was 
eae te < — growth buying | stated, was $455,048,796 and the total dis- 
roperties that would or could be made to! posals were $168,762,000, making the val 
tie into the the system,” he said. : ) after 
“The main item in its growth, the ex- 
aminer said, was the merging of the gas 
properties into various companies, tieing 
in of the electric properties and elimina- 
tion of two companies operating in the 
same territory. 
Separation of Properties 
“Another feature which has been devel- 


at the end of the year $286,286,000. 


the examiner asserted. The first repre- 
sents accumulations of stocks, bonds and 


companies, but some of which may even- 
tually be brought into the Columbia sys- 
tem. 

; This account, he stated, has been used 
in acquiring stocks of companies which, 
when a majority of the stock has been 
purchased, are later made a part of the 
system. 

At the close of 1930, he said, there was 
carried in this account investments in 45 
companies, the cost of which aggregated 
$46,176,730. 


he stated, “is the divorcing of the oil and 
gasoline properties from the companies | 
which were primarily producers or dis-| 
tributors of natural gas.” 

As of Jan. 1, 1930, according to the ex- 
aminer, the investments in the companies 
which were primarily engaged in the gaso- 
line and oil business were sold to a cor- 
poration organized for that purpose and 
as of that date the earnings from oil and 
gas operations were eliminated from the) 





oi investments in subsidiary companies | 


{adjusted by compromise on conditions. 
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Sixteen Labor Cases [Income of Utility in New York State 


Settled During Weeek| 


Thirteen new labor disputes were sub- | 
mitted for settlement to the Department | 
of Labor during the week ended Oct. 8, 
according to information made available | 


by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con- | 
ciliation Service. Four of the disagree- 
ments were adjusted, and 12 old cases 
were satisfactorily ended. 

Twenty strikes and 52 controversies were 
pending before the service at the end of | 
the week. Following is a list of the n@w'! 
cases provided by Mr. Kerwin: | 


Post Office, Lockport, N. Y¥.—Controversy 
ith an unreported number of building) 
craftsmen; pending; alleged violation of 8- 
hour day and prevailing wage rate. | 
Veterans Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn.—Con- | 
troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 
Atlantic Wrecking Co., Lynn, Mass.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of la-| 
borers; pending; prevailing wage. | 
Veterans Hospital, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Con- | 
troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage. 
Post Office, Easthampton, Mass.—Controversy | 


In addition the system has two other with an unreported number of| building crafts- 
investments entitled “Investment Securi- | 


men; pending; 


prevailing wage. 
Post Office, 


Norristown, Pa.—Controversy | 


ties Owned” and “Marketable Securities,” | with an unreported number of building crafts- | 


men; pending; prevailing wage. 
Post Office, Minneapolis, Minn.—Controversy 
with 650 common laborers; adjusted; prevailing 


| other evidence of debt of companies which | Wage; terms not yet reported. 
are not properly classed as subsidiary | .,o\#!man 


Co., Inc., East Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
rike of 140 clothing workers; pending; | 
workers asked more help. | 

Longshoremen, South Haven, Mich—Strike | 
of an unreported number of longshoremen; | 
pending; cause unreported, | 

Coal Miners, Coalmont, Ind.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of miners; pend- 
ing; working conditions. 

Max Levy, New York City—Strike of 22 mil- 
linery workers; adjusted; division of work; 


Joseph Immermen, New York City—Strike of | 
50 tailors; adjusted; piece work rates; tailors 
accepted wage cut 

National Mirror Specialty Springdale, 
Pa.,—Strike of 31 employes; adjusted; wages 
and conditions; adjusted satisfactorily. 


Co., 


deducting depreciation allowances was what 


| the computation in the year 1929 at the time 


| write-ups? 


Excluding Appreciated Values Shown 


TS net operating electric income of the New York State Electrie & Gas Corpora- 
tion, a member of the Associated Gas and Electric Company system, during 
1929, after deducting depreciation allowance, of the average fixed electric capital 
at net depreciated cost as per the company’s records was 9.19 per cent, the Federal 
Trade Commission was told Sept. 22 by W. J. Warmack, examiner. 

Transcript of the examiner's testimony, just made available, sets forth computa- 
tions showing the rate of return on the company’s investment, including and 
excluding appreciation in book values. Examination of the witness was conducted 
by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, 
presided. Excerpts from Mr. Warmack’s testimony proceed: 


o——_——_ . 

Q. In 1925 the net operating income after; A. With the exception of the balance of the 
deducting depreciation allowance was what/ account at Dec. 31, 1929. At that time there 
per cent of average fixed capital reproduction| had been charged over a million dollars rep- 
new basis less depreciation reserve? A. 6.377| resenting an unamortized debt discount and 
per cent. expense. 

Q. 1926? . The charges 

Q. 1927? were made against 

@. 1928? A. 6.409 per cent. to reduce it? A 

Q. 1929? A. 6.967 per cent. Q. But the 

Q. In 1925 the net operating income before | the’ balance o 
been created t 
tal, was it not? 

Q. I want t 


A. 6.622 per cent. 


you have just 
A. 6.969 per cent. 


capital surplus and served 
Yes, sir. 

balance then remaining was 
a capital surplus which had 
the write-ups of fixed capi- 

A. Yes, sir 

be sure how I understand you 
arrive at this average investment upon which 
this first computation is based. In deter- 
mining average investment, do you include 
common and preferred stock, the outstanding 


; : ; | bonds represent the funded long-term debt, 
Q. This far have we been dealing with rates | the corporate ; capital surplus and the 


of return on various cost bases? A. Yer, sir.| net accounts le to affiliated companies 
Q. Have you also gotten up some computa-/and then do you deduct the amount of fixed 
‘fouiaas ne oe rates of return on capital | capital representing write-ups? 
invested? . have. f he wav ' : ° ‘s 
Q. In making the first of the series of com- | a =’ WAY TBE See eye one ae oor 
putations under this heading, what clements|” Q. Average in\ 
have you included in arriving at average in- Q. That is the 
vestment? |deal with? A 
A. I have taken into consideration the com-| @Q, So compu 
mon stock account, preferred stock account,|on the average 
corporate surplus account, capital surplus ac-| per cent. 
count and accounts payable to affiliated com- Q. Does that mean that the 
panies. the company in that year were 5.545 per cent 
Q. Have you excluded write-ups of the average investment computed as de- 
capital? A. Yes, sir | scribed? A. Yes, sir 
Q. How did you take capital surplus into| “@ > What was the rate of return on 
ean er at the same time exclude fixed | same basis in 1922? A. 12.040 per cent 
capital write-ups? 927 t was the rate of return « 
A. That particular phase will only some into sae avenue ir ent ae ete ae a thea? 
A. 12.720 per 
Q. In 1928 A 
Q. In 1929? A 
Q. Now we 
tion that you 


[Continued 


per centage of average fixed capital on a re- 
production new basis before deducting depre- 
ciation reserve? A. 6.227 per cent. 
Q. 1926? A. 6.832 per cent. 
Q. 1927? A. 7.258 per cent. 
Q. 1928? A. 6.813 per cent. 
1929? A. 7.400 per cent 


estment? A. Yes, sir 

first computation we are to 
Yes, sir. 

ed what was the rate of return 
investment in 1917? A. 5.545 





of fixed 


the 


that capital surplus account will be shown 
at a negative value when the write-ups are | 
deducted therefrom. | 

Q. Is not the capital surplus of this com- 
nenw rove largely the result of fixed capital | 


658 per cent 
8.266 per cent 
come to the second computa- 
have made as to returns on 


on Page 7, Column 7.] 


referred to | 


earnings of 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘Decline in Sales 


Of Life Insurance 
Is Less in Month 


‘Decrease for September of 
| 11.1°Cent From Year 
| Ago Is Smallest Recorded 


| Since February 


The September decrease of 11.1 per cent 
in life insurance sales was the smallest 
monthly decline, compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, since Feb- 
ruary, 1932, when the decrease was 88 
per cent, according to information re- 
ceived from the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents by Edward J. Jutz, Chief 
of Insurance Section, Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, Department of Commerce, 
and just made available by him. 

During the Spring and Summer months, 
it was stated, the percentage declines 
ranged from 13.5 per cent in March to 23.5 
per cent in July, with August having a de- 
crease of 20.3 per cent. Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 


Extent of Report 
The report aggregates the new business 
records, exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions, of 44 companies which 
have 81 per cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in all United 

States legal reserve companies. 
| For September, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $640,331,000 against $720,218,000 dur- 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “Nature in 
the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 


THE FALL OF 


TICONDEROGA 


“Nature in the Raw”—as por- 
trayed by F. C. Yohn... in- 


spired by that horror-filled 


dawn 


when the bloodthirsty savages fell 
on Ethan Allan’s gallant ‘Green 
Mountain Boys” of Fort Ticonder- 
oga fame. ‘Nature in the Raw is 
Seldom Mild’’—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes. 


are such mild cigarettes. 


That package 


aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


“It’s toasted” 


of mild Luckies 





































































‘New Agreements 
| Among Shipping 
Lines Approved 





Federal Board Announces | 
Action on Accords for 












\Nine Cities Propose 


| Aeronautics Branch has received infor- | 


| pal airports: 











To Build ... 


Status of Projects Reported to | 
Aeronautics Branch 





HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Pepartment of Com- 
merce. j 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 





For the week ended Oct. 13, 1932, the 


mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of munici- 


. d In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
Rate Adjustments and | (Hames with asterisi iadieate sirports sl- and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 

‘ hi t | Seieenisted or. under’ (was) Peo veunenet the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
Cargo Trans Ipmen Ss | Grand Junction, Colo.; Calhoun, Ga.; *South 





The United States Shipping Board on 
Oct. 19 made public approval of shipping 
agreements filed in compliance with the 
Shipping Act of 1916, as follows: 


Colombia to Pacific Coast: 
Cclombian Stezmship Company with Do 
ear ip Lines: 
Eeaemente of coffee from Cartagena and Pee 
Colombia to United States Pacific Coast — 
of cell of Dollar Steamship Line, with tra a 
shipment at New bp ial United States cus 
s ies fee and cos 
New York will be gee "Toc carriers. 
rient and Pacific : 
wauver ro Limited, with Kingsley a. 
tion Company. McCormick Steamship a 
any, Nelson Steamship Company, and com 
Rtecmship Company: Covers through bi ng 
arrangement covering shipments toon 
Oriental ports and United States Pacific — 
ports ‘other than Silver Line loading P *, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. a 
shipment expense at San, Francisco is to 
divided between . — _ 
Between Gulf Ports and Puget Sound ee 
ch Gulf Steamship Company with 
gt recier Line Transportation Company. 
Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound ae - 
gation Company, and Skagit River Naviga Hon 
& Trading Company: Agreement coves 
through shipments between Gulf ports of ca 
of the intercoastal carrier and ports named in 
Puget Sound Carriers Transhipping Tariff No. 
1, attached to and forming part of this agree- 
meni, with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 
nc fe Coast to Florida: 
~son Steamship Company with Merchants 
@& liners Transportation Company: Arrange- 
men; covers through, shipments from United 
Stetes Pacific Coast ports to Miami and West 
Pelm Beach, via Jacksonville. 
Between Oregon and British Columbia: 
McCormick Steamship Company with The 
Border Line Transportation Company: Ar- 
Tansement covers through shipments between 
Portland, Oreg., and British Columbian ports 
of call of The Border Line Transportation 
Company, with transhipment at Seattle. Tran- 








shipment expense at Seattle will be absorbed. | 


Atinntic Coast to Orient: 

McCormick Steamship Company with Dollar 
Steamship Lines: Covers through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from United 

tates Atlantic Coast ports of call of Mc- 

‘ormick Steamship Company to the Orient, 
with transhipment at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor. Transhipment expense is to 
be absorbed by the lines. 

Orient to Gulf: 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha with Samaephech Gulf 
Steamshi Company: Arrangemen covers 
through a aipments from the Orient to United 
States Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf 
Steamship any. . 


Orient to Atlantic Coast: 


Mitsui Bussan Kaisha with Luckenbach 
Steamship Company: Covers through billing 
arrangement covering shipments from the 
Orient to United States Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of Luckenbach Steamship Company. 
~The through rates of these agreements are 
to be assessed in accordance with rates and 
conditions, authorized by originating carrier, 
applying to Gulf traffic (2085) and North At- 
lantic traffic (2087). Each agreement provides | 
that transhipment is to be effected at Seattle 
and that the cost of transhipment on all 
shipments will be absorbed by the lines. 


Gulf Ports to California Ports: 


#Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
hos Angeles Steamship Company, Admiral 
Line. and McCormick Steamship Company: 
Arrangement covers through shipments from 


Guilt of call of Luckenback Gulf to 


ports 
San Diego, with transhipment at Los Angeles | 


Harbor. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
Picr-er Line: Covers through billing arrange- 
mer covering shipments from Gulf ports of 
call of Luckenbach Gulf to Mare Island (U. 
S Novy Yard) with transhipment at San 

rancisco. 


> +> 
Mong Kong-Philippine Islands Freight Con- 
ference: 


, Tre agreement is to cover transportation of 
earso on vessels of the member lines from 
Hong Kong to ports in the Philippine Islands 
d is to supersede the agreement of the car- 
riers on file with and previously approved by 
the Board (Conference Agreement 63, 63-1). 
The parties to the proposed agreement un- 
Gertake to observe tariff rates and conditions 
adopted by ithe Conference and to calculate 
all freight charges on the basis of the Hong 
Kong Official Measurer's certificates. Con- 
ference action in respect to rate matters is 
to be by majority vote of the member lines 
Whiie changes in the agreement may be ef- 
fected only by unanimous vote of all parties 
to the agreement. No modification of the 
agreement is to be carried into effect, however, 
until approved by the Board. Withdrawal from 
the agreement is to be permitted upon one 
month's written notice. Any other carrier op- 
erating in the trade may become a party to 
the agreement upon compliance with its terms. 
© action violative of the regulatory -pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act is to be taken 
under or pursuant to the agreement. 
Carriérs participating in the agreement are 
do-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., China 


War Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Tacoma 

jental Steamship Co., Ellerman & Buck- 
nall Steamship Co., American & Oriental 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, Oceanic & Oriental Navi- 
gation Co. and American Gulf Orient Line. 


Agreement Canceled: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Matson 
Navigation Company: Cancels an agreement 
approved by the Board June 19, 1828 (649), 
covering through shipments from Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, and Philadelphia to the Ha- 
Walian Islands, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. Cancellation of this agreement is 
requested because it has been superseded by 
Agreement No. 1801, 








Decisions in Rail Cases 
And Rate Complaints Listed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 19 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, and rate complaints 

, just filed, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


> Cement: No. 24843.—Monarch Cement Co. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rate sought to be collected on two car- 
loads of cement from Humboldt, Kans., to 
Sumner, Okla., found applicable and not 
“unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

P. D. No. 9032.—Certificate issued author- 
dzing the Marianna & Blounstéwn Railroad 
Company (1) to acquire the railroad and 

roperty formerly owned by the Alabama, 
Florida & Gulf Railroad Company, and (2) 
to construct two extensions thereto, all 
in Houston County, Ala. and Jackson 
County, Fla. Request for permission to 
‘retain excess earnings denied. 

Rate Complaints 

Raw Dolomite: Docket No. 25383, Sub. No. 
1.—The Herzog Lime & Stone Co., Forest, 
ao. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 

c Railway et al. Against rate on raw 
. dolomite, points in Ohio to points in Illi- 
nois. 

Contractors Outfits: Docket No. 25581.— 
‘BS. O. Briggs & Son, Omaha, Nebr., vy. Chi- 
“eago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. 
Against rate on_ contractors second-hand 
“drag line outfit, Homer, Nebr., to Fremont, 
‘Nebr. 

Livestock Products: Docket No. 25449, Sub. 
“No. 5.—Armour & Co. et al, Chicago, Ill., 
*y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
“et al. Against rate on packing house prod- 
ucts, Denver, Colo., and Missouri River pack- 
"ing points, to points in eastern States. 





Belgium Ships Sold 


Several Belgian vessels are being taken out 
lay-up, three of them by the Lloyd Royai 
Belge. Three others, however, totaling 15,000 


. gross tons, have been sold to an Italian com- 












& 


eres representing 60,000 tons, are 
Commerce.) 





* 





- Soviet Ships to Use Canal 


| A fleet of four Soviet Russian 


whaling 
els, three of which were recently 
Norway, is soon to pass through the Pan- 
@ma Canal en route to Russian 

nds in the Bering Sea, according to a re- 





from th: American Legaticn at Rica 
ric.—(Terartent of Cc: rte.) 








Agreement, covers through | 


of transhipment at) 


| repair plants, storage 
| freight storage, floating equipment, wreck- 


lavigation Co., Ltd., American Mail Line, Ltd., | 


pany and three liners of the Red Star Steam- | 
to laid up soon at Antwerp.—(Department | 


built | > 


whaling | 


Bend, Ind.; Absarokee, Mont,; *Valley City, 
N. Dak.; Mobridge, S. Dak,; *Corpus Christi, 
'Tex.; *Pasco, Wash.; Whitewater, Wis., com- 
mercial. 

The municipalities which follow are no 


‘longer in the proposed airport’ category as | 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION? 
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'the cities in question have either estab- 
|lished the airports or the projects have 
| been indefinitely postponed. 


Established: Florence, Ala.; Clarkdale, Ariz,; 
Hollister, Visalia, Calif.; Meriden, Conn.; Man- 
| chester, Ga.; New Iberia, La.; Bemidji, Minn.; 
| Orange (Basking Ridge), N. J.; Palestine, Tex. 
Indefinitely postponed: Dothan, Ala.; Chat- 
| tahoochee, Fla.; Waynesboro, West Point, Ga.; 
| Montpelier, Idaho; Crothersville, East Chicago, 

Ind.; Plaquemine, La.; Wooster, Ohio; Hend, 
Oreg.; Chambersburg,, Shade Gap, Pa.; Lead, 
|S. Dak.; Mercedes, Tex. 

(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) | 








Information Compiled 


On.Port of Toledo 
| 





Report Is One of Series on 
Great Lakes Harbors 


T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Ship- | 
ping Board, announces the publication of | 
a new report on the Port of Toledo, Ohio. | 
| This report is one of a series covering the 
principal ports on the Great Lakes, pre- 
pared and published by the Bureau of 
Marine Development (formerly Bureau of | 
| Operations), United States Shipping | 
Board, and the Board of Engineers 7 

| 


| Rivers and Harbors, War Department. 
| The reports in this series are similar in | 
{scope and purpose to those in the Port | 
| Series covering the principal ocean ports, 
|and are intended for the information and | 
\use of Federal, State, Municipal and 
Port agencies, and others interested in the | 
Seek of harbors and the establish- | 
ment of port and terminal facilities. They | 
also contain information useful to ship-| 
| Ping and transportation interests in con- 
nection with the movement of goods) 
through the various ports: | 
The report on Toledo contains informa- 
{tion with regard to port and harbor con- | 
| ditions; port customs and _ regulations; 
services and charges; fuel and supplies; | 
and facilities available for service to com- | 
merce and_ shipping, including piers, | 
| wharves, grain elevators, dry docks, marine 
warehouses, bulk | 
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ing and salvage facilities, railroad, steam- 
ship and air lines and their charges and 
| practices in connection with terminal 
| service. 

Detailed statistical tables are included 
| Showing the traffic at Toledo during the | 
| period 1921 to 1930, and the traffic in 1930 | 


180 


100 


is analyzed to show the origin of the re- | 60 40 
,;ceipts and the destination of the ship- 

| ments. Railroad rates governing the move- e 

oe of commodities to and from Toledo ||| so TIME MONEY RATES 15sO 


| Via all-rail and lake-and-rail routes are | 


| shown.—(Issued by the Shipping Board.) 100 


Western Union Revenues 
For Month Are Shown 


° 
| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on Oct. 19 made public revenue statistics 
| for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
| pany as follows: 
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‘“ FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANK LOANS 







| August 1932 1931 
| Total operating revenue .. $6,959,387 $8,813,336 
Net operating revenue 983,196 1,283,005 
Operating income ....... 659,212 962,898 
rare 51,312 361,973 
Eight months: 
fe operating revenue .. 56,716,450 74,815,579 80 60 
et operating revenue .. 6,348,556 12,035,098 NOV. 
Operating income ....... 3,751,999 9,461,318 e Seas meee a wae Siew. See Mee WN oe 
Net income SRR “893,728 5,001,908 | DAILY AVERAGE '* NUMBER 
*Deficit. 


son, Mich., license covering construction per- 


Wireless Applications | son for 1,600-1,700, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 


| 60,000-80,000 kc., 100 w. Visual broadcasting. 
° ® There were also received 17. i 
of Radio Licenses Announced or ni Bees, 275 applications 


ie ca | Renewals of licenses: 
BROADCASTING and wireless applications and renewals of licenses were an- | The following stations were granted renewal 


nounced Oct. 19 by the Federal Radio Commission. The Commission’s an- 1 WORO, Baek o pane: Gaiuen hie 
nouncement follows: ? | Ohio; WCKY, Covington, Ky.; WCSC. Charles- 


‘ a ieee ina | ton, 8S. C.; WDAG, Amarillo, Tex.; WGES, Chi- 
Broadcasting applications: | Wyo., license covering construction permit for! cago; WHBL, Sheboygan, Wis.; WHEC-WABO, 


WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allentown, Pa.,,change in location to Municipal Airport,’ Rochester, N. ¥.; WHP, Harrisburg, Pa.; WIOD- 
| modification of license to increase operating | Cheyenne, Wyo. Aeronautical station. WMBF, Miami, Fla.; WJSV, Alexandria, Va.; 
power from 250 to 500 w. eronautical Radio, Inc., Butte, Mont., new; WKBF, Indianapolis, Ind.; WLTH, Brooklyn, 

WSAN, Allentown Call Publishing Co., Al-| construction permit for 2,906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5,|N. Y.; WMBD, Peoria, Ill; WOKO, Albany, 
lentown, Pa., modification of license to in- 
crease operating power from 250 to 500 w. 

KFLX, Geo. Roy Clough, Galveston, Tex., | 
license to cover construction permit issued 
June 28. 1932, change equipment, 


Broadcasting and 


|. And Renewal 





aeronautical. | town, Pa. (and auxiliary); KECA, Los Angeles; 

Reuben Albert Isberg, portable on plane,| KFLV, Rockford, Ill; KOH, Reno, Nev.; 
‘construction permit for 60,000-400,000 kc., 10| KUOA, Fayetteville, Ark.; WCAO, Baltimore 
w. General experimental. (auxillary). 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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|numbered 257. 


|where there were 227. 


| 3,088, 5,510, 5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 ke. 400 w.|N. Y.; WQBC, Vicksburg, Miss.; WSAN, Allen- | 





these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Oct. 15 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Chart Legends: 1931 9-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0. 1932 
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Number of Aircraft Remains Unchanged 
While Total of Licensed Pilots Increases 


‘Continued from Page 1.] 
Licensed glider pilots; licensed glider pilots with 74, while New| 


a total of 1,355. 
The greatest number of | 
gliders in a single State was in California 


in number of | censes follow: 
-+ 


120. California also led 
Status of aircraft, gliders, pilots and glider pilots by States, as of Oct. 1, 1932. 


Glider | 
Pilots, Pilots 








ra Aircraft ——, Gliders — 
‘ 








































York had 35 and Ohio was third with 24. | 

The detailed results of the study by 
New York was/States and territories, and showing also 
second with 138 and Michigan third with the number of aircraft and airmen li- 
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Drought Relieved 
During Week in 


Eastern Section 








Weather Favorable to Corn 
Crop and Cotton Picking 
| In Principal Producing 
Areas of Country 





The drought is now effectively relieved 
| throughout the entire Eastern section of 
| the country, the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announced Oct. 19 in 
the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin. 
| The weather was decidedly favorable to 
| the corn crop in the principal producing 
| States and picking and ginning of cot- 
ton in the Western half of the Cotton Belt 
| made good progress, it was stated. The 
bulletin follows in full text: 


Cooler in Southeast 


| At the first of the week much cooler 
weather prevailed in the Southeast, attending 
|@ high pressure area over that section, but 
| there was a quick reaction to warmer, and 
moderate temperatures prevailed thereafter. 
| In the western half of the country the weather 
| was rather persistently warm, and high tem- 
peratures for the season_obtained in the East 
| the latter part of the period. 

| Rainfall was mostly of a local character 
until the middie of the week, after which it 
was widespread and heavy in the eastern 
| States. A tropical disturbance moved from 
central Gulf districts to the middle Atlantic 
area on the 15-18th, attended by generous to 
heavy or excessive rains practically everywhere 
from the east Gulf States northward to south- 
ern New England. 


Seasonable in East 


The weekly mean temperatures were season- 
able in most sections east of the Mississippi 
Rivér, though considerably below normal in 
the central-south and some middle ‘Atlantic 
districts. West of the Mississippi, the week 
was decidedly warm, especially in the central 
sections of the country where the tempera- 
tures averaged from 6 degrees to as much as 
10 degrees above normal over considerable 
areas. 

No unusually low temperatures for the sea- 
son were reported. Below freezing occurred 
at first-order stations in the interior of the 
Northeast, but in the Middle West the freez- 
ing line did not extend farther south than 
north-central Michigan, southern Wisconsin, 
central Iowa, and northern Nebraska. The 
lowest temperatures reported from first-order 
stations were 22 degrees at Northfield, Vt., 
and Concord, N. H. 


Heavy Rainfall Noted 


Rainfall was unusually heavy in the south- 
eastern and more eastern States. The weekly 
totals in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, east- 
ern Tennessee, the Carolinas, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the coast districts to southern New 
England ranged generally from more than 2 
inches to around 6 inches. The heaviest re- 
ported was 8.7 inches at Tuscaloosa, Ala. This 
makes the second successive week with heavy 
rains over the eastern States that had suf- 
| fered a long time from droughty conditions. 
| For example, the total falls for the past two 
| weeks have exceeded the normals for the en- 
| tire month of October by more than 100 per 
|cent at the following first-order stations: 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., 
| Lynchburg, Va., Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
|Md., and Harrisburg, Pa. In other sections 
there was very little rainfall, with a large area 
| of the Southwest having a practically rainless 
| week, though moderate to fairly heavy show- 
| ers occurred in the Pacific Northwest. 


Fall Crops Improved 
Over the heretofore dry eastern area, ex- 
| tending principally from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, pastures 
greened up, and Fall-planted crops showed 
| improved germination and growth after the 
generous rains of last week, and the heavy 
|; amounts of the last few days brought further 
|; improvement. There ‘was no extensive dam- 
age by the many excessive falls, though some 
harm resulted, mostly to open cotton in the 


| South, and by the flooding of lowlands in 
other sections. The drought 18 nuw ele@Clively 


| relieved throughout the entire eastern area. 

| Another outstanding feature of the week’s 
| weather was the rain that occurred in the 
Pacific Northwest. The extremely droughty 
| condition in that area has been materially re- 
| lieved, with the soil well soaked in most of 
| the principal wheat districts. Seeding, which 
| had been awaiting moisture, is now being 
rushed, and germination will improve. 


| Drought in Some Areas 

Droughty conditions continue in the centrale 
northern portions of the country, especially in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, but the rain and 
moist snow of the week will be helpful in 
Montana and much of Wyoming. It continues 
too dry also in parts of the Southwest. in- 
cluding western Arkansas, Oklahoma and the 
| western portion of Kansas. The soil is now 
in fairly satisfactory condition practically 
ee from the Mississippi Valley east- 

ard. 

Seasonal farm work made good advance dur- 
ing the week, except for interference by rain 
in the Southeast and East during the last few 
| days. West of the Lake region, freezing did 
|; some damage to potatoes and there was local 
| frost harm to tender truck in south-central 

districts; otherwise, temperatures were mostly 
| favorable. 
| Rain Aids Cereal Grains 
| Small grains—The heavy to excessive rains 
}at the end of the week over practically the 
| Same region as last week’s excessive falls were 

very beneficial to Winter cereals in the At- 
| lantic States. Conditions are also improved 
}in the Ohio Valley, with soil moisture now 
generally ample and much early-sown wheat 
up to good stauds. 

It continues too dry, however, in the western 
| Great Plains, and some southwestern sections, 
| with plowing and planting delayed. In the 
| eastern portions of Kansas and Nebraska, 

Winter wheat is growing well, especially in 
| the former State where drill rows are visiile, 


| Weather Drying Corn 

| Corn and cotton.—Thé generally fair weather 
much sunshine, and moderate temperatures 
were decidedly favorable for drying out the 
corn crop rather generally in the princival 
producing States. There is need of sunshine 
locally in the southeastern belt, principally 
in Kentucky, and corn is too moist for 
cribbing in southeastern and extreme eastern 




















- Iowa; otherwise, huski 
| KPQ, Wescoast Broadcasting Co., Wenatchee,| Franz F. Telewski, North Bergen, N. J., new The following stations were designated for _—. | good progress. ne See Ce - 
| Wash., construction permit to change equip-| construction permit for general experimental hearing because of the request of Station Li- Unli- Trans- Ltd. tri- Pri- | There was very little rain in the western 
ment and increase operating power from 50/station. Frequencies to be assigned, 150 w. nee for facilities of those stations. (KFBI | censed censed Total port com. al vate Total Cotton Belt. and picking and ginning made 
oe =. ie ee | Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, | — ~— Seearen, Se application which has| Alabama ........-.+eeeeeeees 35 33 68 3 53 o a 73 131 6 rapid advance. In the east, fair weather dur- 
an L Hilo, . H., construction permit} new construction permit for 2.906, 3,072.5. i + -_ , without prejudice.) Renewals Arizona 44 18 62 5 26 Ot: 71 101 1, ing the first half of the week was favorable, 
for new 6 ation to use 1,150 ke., 50 W., UN=|5.082.5, 3,088, 5.510, 5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 ke., 400 ye regular period were granted: : Arkansas . 54 17 71 PA 49 Ss. 4 89 145 ..| but heavy rains the latter part delayed hir- 
Bi ours. w. Aeronautical. AG, Norfolk. Nebr: WCRW, Chicago; | California 949 241 + =1,190 227 =—-:1,189 150 1 2,236 3,589 74 vest, and there was considerable complaint of 
e following applications for renewal of | WEDC, Chicago, WSBC, Chicago, and KWKC, Colorado ‘ 37 34 71 90 50 10... 51 1ll +. damage to open cotton in many localities east 
license have been received: ie facomniee pede. Inc., Spokane, Wash.,| Kansas City, Mo. CMONIOUE. io vices cvesices 109 26 135 17 74 18 107 199 ..| of the Mississippi River. Picking ts generally 
WIBX. WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y¥., 1,200 kes.,| foOstrUCiiOn Perini for Hew aeronautical =." | Special authorizations: | Delaware .......... Bae 34 6 60 4 16 4 27 47 .. well advanced, and practically all cotton is 
100 w. n. 300 w. LS., unlimited hours, (Main | pcan a's sank Daan eG eae ieee | USTSid, | The f ; a District of Columbia ...... 94 6 100 8 206 6 .. 81 293 14| open, though in Arkensas many green bol!s on 
transmitter.) 5,582.5, 5,592.5, 5,662.5 kce., 50 w. | e following stations were granted special | morida ..........seseeccers - 2 77 189 9 144 29 1 233 407 1 lowlands are still developing. In Oklahoma 
WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, Manitowoc, Wis.,| National Parks Airways, Inc., modification | f*Permental Semen esions for period NOV.| Georgia .......esseeceseeees 59 53 112 1 65 8 .. 46 «6119 +. late bolls are opening rapidly, while in Texas 
| 1,210 kes., 100 w., unlimited hours. of seven aircraft licenses for additional fre-|0ijo07 rn ye to operate SN PP UMNO) ac ccccscctacs cocacee 19 16 35 16 23 S ws 26 52 -. picking is practically completed, except in 
WFAM. The South Bend Tribune, South|@vencies of 2,906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 5,510,| Cision on hearing of renewal application Of | Illinois ........cesceeeeeeees 469 187 656 82 414 90 1 662 1,167 14\ the northwest. , 
Bend. Ind., 1,200 kes., 100 w., Shares with | 5.40, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 ke. | ree eae and WHP requesting facilities | Indiana .........sseeeeeeees 162 131 293 43 115 24=(1 227 367 6 
 aliseitehs received other than broadcast- sae mies eet og a gyal bine os eb WCAH, The Commercial Radio Service Co.. Kansas, 120 159 218 2s 120 13 a ‘38 232 > I sural S: ] D li 
ing: | tion rts eon lovee ae al experimental om | Columbus, Ohio, epented sponiad enpenmnonte! Kentucky 40 20 60 2 45 i ee <0 101 9 nsurance Sales ecline 
KGTT, Aeronautical Radi ‘ oS mes ap ro | authority to operate unlimited time simultane- Louisiana 85 31 116 2 60 51 119 | 
a adio, Inc., Cheyenne, W8XAN, The Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- ously with stations WHP, WOKO, WHEC-) Maine .........++..00. gecene 40 32 72 1 30 8 38 7 es Is Reduced for Month 
i WABO and WFEA. REMI PIOIG «0s cn escceracseceue 80 25 105 5 75 16 112 203 2 
® T ' WFEA, New Hameshire Broadcasting Co.,; Massachusetts ......+e+e+e+s 186 49 235 34 170 a 4: 346 555 a : 
Declines A re Noted in Cold Storage Stocks | Manchester, N. H., granted as above to operate | Michigan ......+seseseeeeees 352 160 512 120 316 ae 955 949 16); LContinued from Page §.] 
A K = K as |simultaneously with WHP, WHEC-WABO Minnesota DOs cad akab ama es 116 119 235 28 148 ar 100 278 .. ing September of 1931, a decrease of 11.1 
= \ re.te = a WCAH endWOKO. MissisSippl .....++++seeeeees 922 ig 312 1 22 8 .. 42 72 per cent. New ordinary’ insurance 
Of Meats, Egos, Apples, With Gain in Pears. ,,Wi8°.Wazo, Wime, me. Rochester, Nv. Miso srr: MB MR AL 23h ak $88. amounted to 405,157,000 against $483,~ 
, rate simultaneously with stations WOKO, Nebraska ........+eeeeeeeees 126 78 204 10 101 7 140 258 1 700,000 a decrease of 16.2 per cent. In- 
Bae z Set, WHP, WCAH and WFEA on 1.430 ke. Te Saari rrr rie . : = 2 a 4d 1 23 a ‘i dustrial insurance amounted to $174,156,- 
tor ks of meats in cold storage in the;eggs in storage were reported at 4,895,- aan ain ae Pe Gets | ew Gene n..eccdeesss+-e. S32 | GD 51195 43 “1 305 544 1; 000 against $199,218,000, a decrease of 12.6 
puited States, Oct. 1, were slightly smaller | 000 cases, compared with 7,960,000 last year | sharing time with WBAK and simultancous | N&W Mexico .........+ee00+ a: ake = a 22 “t - st ,, er cent. Group insurance was $61,018,000 
t en a year ago and were materially be-| and a five-year average of 8,166,000. There| operation with WSAH, WFEA, WOKO and North Gerolina sisapakacanes "39 a Mite i ta 2 : wet ‘iOT % against $37,300,000 an increase of 63.6 per 
oe see average of the last five years, ac-| was a reduction below last year also in| WHEC-WABO | | me , North Dakota .... 53 45 98 3 35 Re. 34 74 cent. 
rding ue : ae eee ; ’ . . Albany, N. Y¥., d ES 7 24 i 
- me bee tabulation just made public by apples, while pears showed a gain. The special experimental subnenes i — Bere nas = i e 198 br s ‘7 one a 24 For the first nine months, the total new 
ee on —_ of Agriculture showing tabulated summary of cold storage holdings | unlimited time and simultaneous operation | Gregon*...... = 83 173 13 713 15 1 150 33 ‘** business in these companies was $7,020,- 
|§ s oods in storage. Stocks of shell! (000 omitted) follows: Oct. 1, five-year ean een ee: WCAH, WFEA and WHEC- | pennsylvania ... 478 113 581 67 315 410... 669 1,094 i1 843,000 this year against $8,303,341,000 last 
| average, A; Oct. 1, 1981, B; Oct.1, 1992, ¢:4¥-AB0 om L400 Ke Blow dea fo 8 2 HR Fs BW Alvear, a decrease of 154 per cent. New 
| —_——————- er 5 as : 
teeta A. 2 ‘ faeces A B c | South WOREGUD 54s ncssssaces 60 20 80 13 39 12 66 117 ** ordinary insurance amounted to $4,597,- 
Ss, ’ ne 54 398 : MOOR. oa Nalkiinsanicesachch olcconnans 6,123 6,987 3,033 | TEMMESSEE .....0.cccccsccces 7 10: 8 55 11 112 178 174,000 against $5,586,. b s 
| Apples, panes "> 1,827 3,203 1,999 | Turkeys, lbs. 4703 a ate | Geweete... nts: 280 164 444 31 459 3%. S 313 86874 5 17.7 & _ an © ceamens of 
Sree, saamete «3a 2.032 BOO MMAR TART Nc kas acseriins Oseass bins Lenten heats 4,937 | Utah ......sseee 30 5 35 13 38 2 21 61 ea ME ry eéasirial tnasranse 
| panes, names soe : 1,833 1.844 2.221 "Miscellaneous bint Aes sc chek oe 17.891 92.081 7'342 | Yormont veaene 24 4 28 1 15 5 18 38 .. amounted to $1,939,468,000 against $2,091,- 
ars, b W ssatate nist s0sscvaveteeaeess 53 | SE SUELO, REM ©. «skin gin ats base's oe neha ta 50,382 2i PEODIB 92 ses 200 73 30 103 8 153 21 114 288 
| Prosen and preserved fruits, lbs. ......... 77,564 103,427 OY2%a1 Beat: Samah ESS, ccecs Sted exsegar e's af 29.058 seas 31885 | Washington .... 108 79 = «187 22 137 so 3 18 .% > ATTA0S, @ Gooreake of 3) per sens. Gecup 
Derren OP Per Con’ MO-quart cans .....000\ erees 135 290 | Beef in process of cure, lbs. ....--....--. 8,848 9.037 8.083 | West Virginia .. 52 20 72 5 35 eo. 55 96 insurance amounted to $484,201,000 against 
Cream, 20 per cent 40-quart cans <o.....) loo. 4 a) Seet siden ae et et 7039 5.273 SATE TMINCODRIT cocci cccss ses ccece 171 106 277 30 128 44. 159 331 | $625,860,000 a decrease of 22.6 per cent. 
Butter, creamery, ADR raics saa de naga gee 129,130 80.152 89.459 | Pork, frozen, lbs. ..... Re aR OE ot 104,767 81.559 78.569 | WYOMING... see eeeeeeeeeees 53 17 70 2 35 6 . 21 62 
Cheese, American, Ibs. .............seeeee 80,607 70,940 68.167 | Pork, dry salt in process of cure. lbs. .... 55,083 50.316 45.958 | AlASKA .. 1. see e eee ee eee eeees 27 4 31 28 2. 7 37 —— vain 4 a _ — 
Cneese, Swiss, including block, lis... 1... 7,929 9,324 5.054 | Pork, dry salt cured, Ibs. ............600- 63.497 65.364 «46,110 | “CARAGA oo... see ees seen ewes “ 3 “ 8 . 4 12. SPECEAL NOTICE 
thee e, brick and Munsier, Ibs. ...... 0... 1,164 801 953 | Pork, pick'ed in process of cure, lbs. ..... 175,658 165,874 192,118 | Canal Zone ........sssseeee *. 1 1 1 42 1. 6 49 6 oF Te 
nee SAUNOS: IDS. oss. se sens rnsn ace 1.424 604 1,129 | Pork, pick!ed. cured, Ibs. ...........0., +2; 130,329 111974 ~—«-134'504 | Hawaiian Islands .......... 7 7 58 6: 19 83 OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
Cheese, all other varieties, lbs. .........4 7.574 6,895 5.789 | Lamb and mutton, frozen, lbs. ........-- 2.889 1,908 1,982 | “Mexico... os... esses eens * 6 1. 1 8 .. | CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., October 14, 
Kage, shell, 0806 ..............,....ccsees 8.166 7,960 4.895 | Miscellaneous meats, lbs. ..... 63,401 56.881 40.142 | Philippine Islends ......... * * *s 7 ° 2 9 | 1932. SEALED BIDS wilt be opened in this 
Eggs, irozen total. Ibs Sieeeee ee 88,987 103,302 84,127 | Total meats, Ibs. ....... 640.569 568.847 565,496 | Foreign miscellaneous ..... 5 3 8 52 3 is 67 1. |oMfice at 3 P.M. Tuesday, November 15, 1932, 
Eggs, frozen case equivalent, cases .....-. 2,542 2'951 S0b |, Perey ARBs scsick ences steer tcc eaaicce 105,556 69,296 —70,582 | — e a ——— | for furnishing and installing lighting fixtures 
| Begs, total case equivalent both shell and | aS ; | We Eis cn hah we casanac 7,437 3,198 10,635 41,355 17,086 1,321 38 10,351 §18,796 257\in the First Street Wing of the Senate Office 
| agp tOZEN, COBEB ..+++00- 7,299 *Figures on miscellaneous poultry no longer comparable in that | 7 Building, Washington, D. C. Specifications 
cae ae ae teres 30 ducks were included in these Tigures previous to July t 1932. Percentage ....--.. see eeees 37.70 7.03.20 55.07 | eens anne ae mney be obtained at 
Yolks, per cent ..... ;While the Bureau feels ass h 1 es ccuracy se . @ discretion of the Arch 
| Mixed, ‘per cent ....... ae as | ai thatbon omaee pg ay Bk Pg me gk Qe ys *Figures for these countries mean pilots licensed and planes licensed and identified py |of the Capitol, by any manufacturer of lights 
Degs, frozen per cent classification is of accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens. There the en ee States. P 7 | ing fixtures. A deposit of $50.00 will be re- 
_ total eee eeeenee oe ; 75 are a number of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly heavy, who| his figure includes 84 licensed and 1,271 identified gliders. quired for each set of specifications to inure 
| Broilers, 1% 13.673 796! find it impracticable to make segregation on “heir reports. Conse- | ‘This figure includes 167 pilots who hold scheduled air transport ratings. their return. Such deposit must be in the 
. 2 764 3,910 | quently, there will ke fryers contained in the “cures shown for aah ns, Beure includes 582 women pilots, 56 transports, 44 limited commercial, 1 industrial and form of a check made payable to the order 
$* 6345 5.58) | breilers, :ox-tors and porsisbly miscellaneous poultry, cil ace = 





This fis.re inclides 8 women glider pilots. 


David Lynn, Architect of the Cap:iol 
| DAVID LYNN, ARCHITECT CF THE CAPITOL, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


State Moratorium 
On Taxation and 


Debts Is Opposed 


Governor of North Dakota 
Criticizes Measures to Be 
Submitted to the Voters 
At November Election 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sible to sell any new North Dakota farm 
loan bonds in any market at any price. 
Minnesota, on the other hand, has re- 
cently sold Rural Credit bonds and High- 
way bonds at rates as low as 3.90 per cent. 
The result is that the Bank of North 
Daketa was compelled to suspend the 
making of all farm loans on July 1, and no| 
further loans can be made until this 
moratorium threat is entirely elimi- 
Seated. * * 

Effect of Agitation for Bill 


“The statement, therefore, that a gen-| 
eral moratorium on debts and taxes will 
impair both public and private credit is 
mot a prophecy, it is a present deplorable 
fact. The mere threat and agitation for 
this bill has already practically suspended 
our public credit, both within and without | 


\ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY -eE Unrtep States Dairy 


Wholesale Trade Information 
Analyzed for Group of States 


Final Reports Also Issued by Bureau of the 


Census on Retail Distribution 


The final wholesale trade reports for tions, garages and repair shops, etc., ac- 
the States of Georiga, New Jersey, Oregon, | counted for more than $43,000,000, or over 
Texas and Washington have just been is- | 25 per cent of the total, while 947 stores 
sued by the Bureau of the Census persent-| in the food group, which includes grocery 
ing statistics that were compiled in con-/| stories, meat markets, combination stores, 
nection with the Census of Distribution | confectionery stores, etc., with sales of al- 
pote * a part of the Fifteenth Decennial| most $29,000,000, accounted for over 17 

S. .,.,|per cent, and 192 stores in the general 
facts as the Mumber of wholesale estab-|rartaent stots: ery eo eae oe 
lishments or places of business of different oe merchandise aaa ae Senra-10 
types, net sales for the year, operating ex-| and to-a-dollar stores, with sales of more 
penses, men and women g@mployed in) than $21,000,000, accounted for nearly 13 
eae che ee — ee ee cent. Single-store independents re- 
on hand credit sales and sales to in- peice nll ae = eel ey a 
dustrial consumers. These and many more aes, ar 7: om a ee ‘wou 
facts are shown separately for the State} of operation. 
and for a number of communities within | ‘ 
the State, by kind of business and by State of Maine 
type of wholesale organization. The report for Maine shows 11,091 re- 

Many important business facts relating | tail stores with net sales, in 1929, of ap- 
to ae wholesale trade of ae a $308,000,000. The 3,282 stores 
contained in these Wholesale ade Bul-|in the food group, which includes grocery 
letins. These reports are obtainable from | stores, meat markets, combination stores, 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov-| confectionery stores, etc., accounted for 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.| almost $73,000,000, or more than 23 per 


U. S$. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—- Oct. 17. Made Public Oct. 19, 1932 “= 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$930,520.95 


1,382,891.49 
1,523,276.75 
975,481.89 


$4,812,171.08 
7,724,000.00 
935,853,174.94 


$948,389,346.02 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest On public deb 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$9,984,631.18 
62,548,701.30 
1,065,458.75 
16,054.85 
3,499,410.09 


$77,114,256.17 


Public debt expenditures 4,071,862.50 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration 3,271,854.19 


863.931.373.16 
'$948,389,346.02 


Federal Power Commission 
Is Asked to Regulate Utility 


Salem, Oreg., Oct. 19. 

The Federal Power Commission has been 
requested by Charles M. Thomas, Public 
Utility Commissioner of Oregon, to as- 
sume jurisdiction over all stock and bond 
issues of the Portland General Electric 


Co., Pacific Northwest Public Service Co. | 


the State. * * *” 


C,. at the price of 10 cents each. Remit-|cent of the total, while 1,892 establish- 


“If we relieve ourselves by law of the 
pubiic duty of paying our taxes for three 
years, as proposed, two things will cer- 
tainly result: First, there will be such 
a drastic drop in tax collections as to} 
make the conduct of both local and State 
governments impossible without heavy 
borrowing; and, second, it will make bor- 
rowing impossible, because it will destroy 
the foundation of public credit which rests | 
upon both the ability and the legal duty 
of the citizens to pay a substantial part 
of their taxes each year. No public or) 
private institution will, or can, loan money | 
on certificates of indebtedness, or on bonds | 
issued by any political subdivision of the 
State, or issued by the State government, | 
if the payment of the tax levies upon 
which such certificates or bonds are based, 
is suspended for three years. In that 
case, our credit, as well as our tax) 
collections, will be suspended for three | 
years. ** 


Solution of Tax Problem 


“It is not at all necessary to resort to 
a blanket moratorium on debts and taxes 
for three years, in order to relieve the 
situation. On the tax problem, two things 
can be done: First, tax levies can be re- 
duced substantially during the next three 
years, and thus lessen the burden of the | 
payments; second, in all cases where iands 
have been sold to the county for nonpay 
ment of taxes, the Legislature can, b 
special act, eliminate the penalties, reduce 
the interest and extend the period of re- 
demption to the owners. This was done 
by the Legislature in 1923. It worker suc- 
cessfully then, and the same action should 
be taken again this coming session. By 
such action, most farmers and other land 
owners, who absolutely can not pay their 
taxes at the present time, will be enabled 
to redeem their lands at a low rate of | 
interest later, and at the same time, | 
everyone who can pay his taxes will be | 
obliged to do so. Thus, sufficient revenues 
will come into public treasuries to support 
the credit or tne local political subdivisions 


yt specialized in the distribution of petro- 


tance may be made by postal money order, ments in the automotive group, which in- 
express money order, or check made pay- cludes motor vehicle dealers, filling sta- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents, | tions, garages and repair shops, etc., with 
or by currency sent at the sender’s risk. | sales of more than $65,000,000, accounted 
Postage stamps will not be accepted. for over 21 per cent, and 992 stores in 
State of Georgia |the apparel group, which includes men's 
The report for Georgia reveals the ex- | and boys’ clothing stores, family clothing 
— of 3,183 wholesale establishments | stores, women’s ready-to-wear specialty 
n the State with net sales, in 1929, in ex-| stores, and shoe stores, with sales of al- 
= ¥ ber Of the ae $27,000,000, accounted for 8.72 per 
tcttion of food sodncts” US medial [90 for Sa of he Coat ee ns 
of fi 4 ; - per cent of the total sales, as against 
ized in the distribution of petroleum prod- | 10 per cent by sectional and national 
— = See Bae Cacams a oe — and 17 per cent by 
’ | other S of operation. 
electrical); 88 in dry goods and apparel; ve Stat » f Mississi 
84 in lumber and building materials (other ate Of Mississipyl 
than metal); and 1,148 in other kinds of} The report for Mississippi shows 17,256 


trade. Of these establishments, 1,000 were | retail stores with net sales, in 1929, of ap- | 


wholesalers of the conventional type, 910 | proximately $414,000,000. The general stores 
were classified as assemblers and country or country general stores with 3,950 stores 
buyers, 519 as bulk tank stations, 354 as accounted for nearly $118,000,000, or more 
manufacturers’ sales branches, 302 as| than 28 per cent of the total, while 2,862 


agents and brokers, and the remainder/|establishments in the automotive group, 


was listed under a number of other types | which includes motor vehicle dealers, fill- | 


of wholesale distributors. 
State of Texas 
The report for Texas reveals the ex- 
istence cf 9,606 wholesale establishments 
in the State with net sales, in 1929, of 
approximateiy $2,805,000,000. Of the total 


| ing stations, garages and repair shops, etc., 


|for 21.72 per cent, and 4,885 stores in the 


|time when such jurisdiction is granted 
the State Utility Commissioner. 

“It is my understanding,” Mr. Thomas 
wrote, “that the Federal Power Act pro- 
vides in effect that in States where juris- 


land Portland Traction Co., pending the| 


Radio Privileges | 
Of Pennsylvania _ 


Police in Issue 

nino | 
‘Application for Renewal of | 
License Opposed by Har-) 
risburg Station Which| 
Shares Daylight Facilities | 





(Continued from Page 1.] | 
| Storey that no legislative authority had | 
| been given in Pennsylvania for such radio | 
operation, Mr. Lohnes told the Commis- 
sion that the Attorney General had de-| 
cided that the appropriation acts con- | 
| veyed ample authority for maintenance of } 
| the station. | 
| While Station WHP seeks a modified! 
license permitting it to take over the time] 
of WBAK, the police-controlled station re- i 
| quests renewal of its license. The cases | 
| Were first heard last June. Station WHP | 
| proposes to make its facilities, provided | 
WBAK’s time is allotted to it, available to 
the State for broadcasting of such “im-'| 
| portant matters as are now broadcast ones 

Operation at Loss | 


| Station WBAK.” 

| Mr. Storey pointed out that the sharing | 

|of time with WBAK handicaps Station! 
WHP in its activity as a part of the} 

|Columbia network. The station during} 
the month of May. 1932, it is pointed out, | 

| was unable to broadcast approximately 70 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


As of Oct. 19 


New York, Oct. 19—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (mariska) 
France (franc) 
Germany (rejichsmark) 

reece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (pesecta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (fr: 
Yugoslavia (d 
Hong Kong (d tS 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) : 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (pes: 
Colombia (pes 
Bar silver 


Governing Costs ~ 
Of Maryland in 


Year Decreased 


Per Capita Figure Found by* 
Census Bureau Analysis 
To Have Been $13.18, a 
Slight Decline for Year 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Maryland for the fiscal year end- 
jing Sept. 30, 1931. The per capita figures, 
| for 1931 are based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 1,643,000. These statistics were 
|compiled by Mr. Joseph O. McCusker. 

The payments for operation and main- 
jtenance of the general departments of 
| Maryland amounted to $21,651,132, or $13.18 
per capita. This includes $3,182,711, 

apportionments for education to the 

; 27.37 minor civil divisions of the State. In 1930, 
the per capita for operatio and mainte-. 

nance of general departments was $13.22 
jand in 1917, $5.49. The payments for 
operation and maintenance of public serv-- 





Increase Is Proposed 


In Compensation Rate 


National Council Informed) 


ice enterprises in 1931 amounted to $89, 
623; interest on debt, $1,540,358; and out- 
lays for permanent improvements, $10,- 
493,070. The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenance of general 
departments and public service enterprises, 


| with sales of about $90,000,000 accounted | 


food group, which includes gocery stores, | 
meat markets, combination stores, confec- | 


diction is not vested in the State Utility 
Commission the Federal Power Commis- 
sion may through proper procedure as- 
sume jurisdiction over stock and bond is- 
sues of State utilities‘and retain the same 
until State jurisdiction is granted.” 

Mr. Thomas explained that his request 
| was based on certain testimony offered at 
a hearing now being conducted in Port- 
land in connection with financial trans- 
actions involving the utilities named. | 

“This Commission hopes,” he concluded, 
|“that the Legislature which meets in Jan- 


hours of Columbia chain programs which 
| otherwise would have been available. The | 
station has been operating at a loss, Mr. | 
| Storey emphasized. 

Mr. Lohnes told the Commission that 
the police have point-to-point stations for 
| exchange of information, and contended 
| that whether cr not the State had granted | 
authority for the station was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Federal agency. 

The report of the examiner, Elmer W 
| Pratt, to the Commission had recom-! 
;mended denial of WHP’s request and! 
uary will by legislative act grant super~ | granting of WBAK'’s application for con- 
| Vision over all securities of local operating | tinued operation. Mr. Pratt stated that 
|companies. In the meantime, however, the|both are “adequately financed and well 
Commission is very much concerned with | equipped regional broadcasting stations,” 
what may happen in the interval.” |and that both “render a meritorious part- | 
=— ——_———+ === | time service to the Harrisburg area.” 

ent by ass Chain Service On Other Stations 
| types of operation. Mr. Pratt concl. ded further that, al- 
State of Wyoming |though under the present time sharing 

The report for Wyoming shows 2,983 | division, WHP is precluded from giving a 

retain stores in Wyoming with net sales,|full time regional “chain” program serv- 


| tional chains, and 17 per c 





tionery stores, etc., with sales in excess of 
$57,000,000, accounted for 13.93 per cent. 
Single-store independents reported 63 per 
cent of the total sales, as against 4 per 
cent by sectional and national chains, and 


number of establishments, 1,791 engaged | 
in the distribution of food products; 2,413 


Jeum products; 670 in machinery, equip- 


{in 1929, in excess of $103,000,000. The/|ice to the Harrisburg area. the same serv- 
635 establishments in the automotive/ice is available from other existing sta- 
| group, which includes motor vehicle deal- | tions. While assignment of more time to 
|ers, filling stations, garages and repair |WHP would result in better service to the 


shops, eic., accounted for almost $27,000,- | community from that station, the benefit 


+} consclidation of manual classifications, the 


1932 Rate Program Has 


Created New Problems 


for interest and outlays were $33,684,183, 
|Of this amount $171,834 represents pay- 
| ments by a State department or enter- 
, 1 ag to another on account of services. 
Conti |The totals include all payments for the 
{ ntinued from Page 5.) ; year, whether made from current revenues 
essary for them to prove that the existing |or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

rates were inadequate with reference to! Of the governmental costs reported 
their actual expense requirements.” | above, $13,499,867 was for highways, $5,- 


| 
Mr. Hobbs reported on the changes thy | S28.a08 being for maintenance and $8,- 


manual classifications, changes in wel for construction, 
Revenues 
| The total revenue receipts were $33,—1 
development of a new plan for rating oc- | 573,514, or $20.43 per capita. This was 
cupational disease hazards and the adop- | $10,382,401 more than the total payments" 
tion of a system of test audits to be con- | of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
ducted by the National Council. The re-| Permanent improvements, but $110,669 less’ 
port also includes as appendices the texts| than the total payments including those’ 
of his decisions on the 1932 rating pro- | for permanent improvements. Of the total: 
grams, the resolutions of the two groups|Tevenue receipts $171,834 represents re 
of carriers respecting expense loadings and | Ceipts from a State department or enter=* 
the status of the emergency rate revisions | Prise on account of services. Property and. 
of 1931 and 1932. The present status of |Special taxes represented 27.3 per cent 
the 1932 revision, as presented in the re- | Of the total revenue for 1931, 29 per cent for 
port, follows in full text: 1931, 5.54 in 1930, and $3.10 in 1917. 
ALABAMA—Emergency rate increase of 1,158|CT@ase in the amount of property and 
for stock carriers, 1.052 for nonstock carriers| Special taxes collected was 110.8 per cent 
filed and awaiting approval. from 1917 to 1931 and 1.5 per cent from. 
ALASKA—Not yet filed. 11930 to 1931. The pe ‘ 
ARIZONA—Not yet filed. . e per capita of property 
and special taxes collected was $5.59 ih’ 


CALIFORNIA—Not yet filed. 
OLORADO—Emergency rate increase of 


ment, and supplies (except electrical); 


33 per centsby other types of operation. 


1,896 dealers in cotton; 491 in livestock; 
365 in grain; 213 in automotive products; 
179 in lumber and building materials 


€ State of New Hampshire 


Of these establishments, 2,564 were whole- | 000,000. The 1,952 stores in the food group, 
salers of the conventional type, 3,222 were | which includes grocery stores, meat mar- 
classified as asemblers and country buy-|kets, combination stores, confectionery 
ers, 2,101 as bulk tank stations, 666 as | stores etc., -*-ounted for almost $51,000,000, 
manufacturers’ sales branches, 529 as/or more than 27 per cent of the total, while 
agents and brokers, and the remainder was | 1,361 establishments in the automotive 
listed under a number of other types of | group, which includes motor vehicle deal- 
wholesale distributors. \ers, filling stations, garages and repair 





and enable them to carry on in these | 
critical times. * * *” 
“On the matter 
closures, nearly all mortgage creditors are | 
renewing and extending past due install: | 
ments where the debtors show good faith 
and the disposition to pay as much as 
possible. The Bank of North Dakota, the 
State Land Department, the Federal Land 
Bank, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, local banks and credit companies, | 
and other large mortgage holders are car- | 
rying their debtors to the limit of their 
ability. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
poration and the Regional Agricultural | 
Credit Corporation, just organized at| 
Minneapolis, is arranging to provide still | 
further credit to assist the farmers 
through this emergency. 
Reasonable Leniency | 
“What we need now is not a blanket | 
suspension of all payments for practically | 
everybody for a period of three years, but | 
a policy of reasonable leniency and exten- | 
sion for those who can not pay all they 
owe, but who are willing to pay what they 
can. Such a policy followed by all credit | 
institutions, and supplemented by liberal | 
Government credit, will save both the! 


of mortgage fore-| 


farms and the necessary chattel property | 


of the farmers of the State. 

“On the other hand, an attempted sus- 
pension of all debts, including taxes, for 
a period of three years, will cut off all of 
our resources of credit, prevent renewals 
and extensions, and destroy all confidence 
in the minds of those who hold our se- 
curities in our intentions to carry on and 
make good. 

“In normal times, credt is a conven- 
jence; but, in these times, the maintenance 
of our credit, both public and private, is 
a matter of absolute necesisty to our 
safety and progress. The loss of this 
credit now will not only add much to our 
hardships, but cause indefinite delay in 
our financial recovery.” 


Production of Shoes 
In Canada Increases 


Output in Eight Months Larger 
Than in Like 1931 Period 


Canada’s shoe production for August 
surpassed any month of the year except 
March, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Shoe Division. 

Production for that month was 1,706,- 
369 pairs. ‘The March production ex- 
ceeded this amount by only 11,000 pairs. 

August output shows an increase over 
July of 328875 pairs, and a rise over 
August, 1931, of 81,353 pairs, it was stated. 
The output of footwear for women in 
August, 1932, amounted to 863,149 pairs, 
representing 51 per cent of the total foot- 


wear production for the month. The out- | 


put of footwear for men represented 27 
per cent and the remaining 22 per cent 
covers the output of footwear under the 
clasifications of “boys’ and youth,” misses’ 
and children’s” and “babies and infants.” 

Total Canadian production for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1932, was 12,217,428 
pairs, or an average per month of 1,527,- 
179 pairs, compared with a total of 12,- 
062,805 pairs and a monthly average of 
1,507,831 pairs in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931. 

Canadian-made leather footwear ex- 
ported in August, 1932, amounted to 1,- 
474 pairs, compared with 2,064 pairs in 
July and 1,599 pairs in August, 1931. More 
than half of the total export in August, 
1932, went to St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


State of Oregon shops, etc., with sales of more than $40,- 
The report for Oregon reveals the ex~-/ 000,000, accounted for nearly 22 per cent, 
istence of 1,439 wholesale establishments in | and 294 stores in the general merchandise 
the State with net sales, in 1929, of about| group, which includes department stores, 
$467,000,000. Of the total number of es-| dry Rood stores, general merchandise and 
tablishments, 381 engaged in the distribu-|yariety, 5-and-10 and to-a-dollar stores, 
tion of food products; 165 specialized in| with sales of $16,000,000, accounted for 8.70 
the distribution of petroleum products; 155) per cent. Single-store independents re- 
in machinery, equipment and supplies ported 70 per cent of the total sales, as 
(except electrical); 110 in lumber and aganist 13 per cent by sectional and na- 
building materials (other than metal); 73 | —-—— ees 
dealers in grain; and 555 in other kinds 


. eze - 
of trade. Of these establishments, 599 |'Taxability of Gasoline 
were wholesalers of the conventional type, | . 


211 were classified as agents and brokers, | In Interstate 


193 as manufacturers’ sales branches, 187 | 
as assemblers and country buyers, 150 as 
bulk tank stations, and the remainder was | 
listed under a number of other types of 
wholesale distributors. 
State of New Jersey 

The report for New Jersey reveals the 
existence of 2,344 wholesale establish- 
ments in tne State with net sales, in 1929, 
of approximately $1,009,000,000. Of the to- 
tal number of establishments, 838 engaged 
in the distribution of food products; 214 
specialized in the distribution of petro- 
leum products; 152 in machinery, equip- | 
ment, and supplies (except electrical); 137 | 
in iron and steel scrap and other waste 


{Continued f 


| tax to which all those enjoying the protection 
lof the State may be subjected.” 

Appellant in argument and brief puts em- 
|phasis on the word “use” found in the lat- 
|ter part of section 3, supra, and says it is a 
use tax, and the use was in interstate com- 
merce, relying on Helson v. Kentucky, 279 U. 
{S. 245. It may be 
| part of this section imposes a use tax against 
the wholesaler on that part of the gasoline 
that it consumes; but that is not the ‘ax in- 
| volved here. 

+ + Ff 


The tax here under consideration is the 
license tax against the wholesaler exacted 
of him for the privilege of carrying on the 


conceded that the fore- | 


materials; 123 in plumbing and heating 
| equipment and supplies; 122 in automotive 
| products; and 758 in other kinds of trade. 
Of these establishments, 1,590 were whole- 
}salers of the conventional type, 261 were 
| classified as manufacturers’ sales branches, 
i187 as bulk tank stations, 104 as agents 
and brokers, and the remainder was listed 
under a number of other types of whole- 
| sale distributors. 

| State of Washington 

| The report for the State of Washington 
| reveals the existence of 2,631 wholesale es- 
\tablishments in the State with net sales, 
|in 1929, in excess of $1,147,000,000. Of the 
'total number of establishments, 755 en- 
gaged in the distribution of food products; 
278 as dealers in grain; 267 specialized 
in the distribution of machinery, equip- 
| ment, and supplies; 245 in petroleum prod- 
| ucts; 150 in lumber and building materials 
(other than. metal); 107 in automotive 
products; 98 in electrical goods; and 731 
|in other kinds of trade. Of these estab- 
lishments, 1,159 were wholesalers of the 
conventional type, 397 were classified as| 
| assemblers and country buyers, 345 as 
lagents and brokers, 306 as manufacturers’ | 
sales branches, 205 as bulk tank stations, 
| and the remainder was listed under a) 
|number of other types of wholesale dis- 
tributors. 


Retail Distribution 

The final retail distribution report for 
|the States of Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, 
|New Hampshire and Wyoming have just 
been issued by the Bureau of the Census 
| presenting statistics that were compiled 
|in connection with the census of distribu- | 
|tion taken as a part of the Fifteenth 
| Decenniai Census. 


In these reports are presented such} 
basic facts as the number of retail stores | 
in each kind of business, net sales for the 
year, operating expenses, number of men) 
and women employed (including separately 
| proprietors and firm members), salaries | 
and wages paid, and other basic data on 
|retail distribution. Separate tables are 
| also shown for credit business and sales by 
| commodities. These and many more facts | 
|are shown separately for the State,;for 
| cities and counties, and for places of 1,000 
population and over, the amount of de-| 
tail shown depending upon the volume of 
business therein. 

State of Idaho 

The report for Idaho shows 4,917 retail 
| Stores with net sales, in 1929, in excess 
{of $169,000,000. The 1,094 establish- 
;ments in the automotive group, which in- | 


j cludes motor vehicle dealers, filling sta-| 


it 


| gasoline purchased within the State. 


|business of selling gasoline, and when ap- 
pellant made its purchases it had an option 
under the statute of then paying the tax 
added to the purchase price, or of assuming 
its payment and accounting to the State 
Treasurer therefor after it had used the gas- 
oline. It chose to do the latter and thus dis- 
charged a primary obligation of the whole- 
saler. 

This case is wholly 
There the gasoline was purchased in Illinois 
for a ferry boat engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and the tax involved was held to be a 
use tax imposed by a Kentucky statute on 
that part of the gas consumed by the ferry 
boat while within Kentucky. The court said, 
ages 249, 252: 
petWhile a State has power to tax property 
having a situs within its limits, whether 
employed in interstate commerce or not, 
it can not interfere with interstate commerce 
through the imposition of a tax which is, 
in effect, a tax for the privilege of transact- 

such commerce, * 
‘"Ethe tax is exacted as the price of the 
privilege of using an instrumentality of in- 
terstate commerce. It reasonably can not be 
distinguished from a tax for using a locomo- 
tive or a car employed in such commerce. A 
tax laid upon the use of oe ferry boat 
ould present an exact paralie). 
v EO ~~ conclude that appellant's attack upon 
the Wyoming statute can not be sustained. 

So far we have had in mind only gasoline 
purchased in Wyoming. The bill alleges that 
@ part of the gasoline purchased and used by 
appellant in its planes in interstate commerce 
was purchased outside of Wyoming. The 
testimony on that sane this: 

Appellant procures gasoline from both in- 
ide and outside 
~ purchased part of it is brought to 
Cheyenne and part to Rock Springs and stored 
in tanks for use at appellant's direction and 
subject to any use it wishes to make of it; 
there is one tank at Rock Springs and two at} 
Cheyenne; the capacity of one of the tanks 
at Cheyenne is 5,000 gallons and the other 
2,000 gallons; appellant sells some gasoline at 
Cheyenne and at Rock Springs; it displays | 
a price sign at each place, stating the price | 
lof gasoline including the tax; other planes | 
lyse both of these fields, and appellant uses 


|gasoline locally at each field in trucks, auto- 


for testing purposes, and washing 
there is no separate receptacle at | 
eld in which appellant stores the gaso- | 


mobiles, 
planes; 
either fi 


lline which it sells to other airships, or buys 


outside Wyoming; it is all put into the stor-| 
age tanks; there are gauges on the pumps, 
and a record was kept each time that gaso-| 
line was drawn from the tanks; the amount 
used locally by appellant, or sold, is in this 
way kept separately from the amount used by 
appellant in its interstate flignts; it likewise 
measures the gasoline put into its planes for 
interstate commerce use. | 

The record does not disclose how much 
gasoline during the times in question was pur- 
chased outside the State. On the facts stated) 
it must have been mingled in the tanks with | 
Appel- 
lant paid the tax on the gasoline used by it 
lecally and on that sold to others without pro- 
tested payments on all put in its tanks and 
used in interstate flights. 

Obviously it is impossible to ascertain how | 
much gasoline that came from outside of Wyo- 
ming was thus used in its planes. Moreover, 
it does not appear whether gasoline purchased 


unlike Helson’s case. | 


the State of Wyoming, after | 


| 600, or 26 per cent of the total, while 553 | 


hich includes 
markets, combina- 


|stores in the food group, w 
|grocery stores, meat 


The report for New Hampshire shows | tion stores, confectionery stores, etc., with | 
(other tnan metal); 127 in dry goods and | 6,557 retail stores in New Hampshire with | sales of more than $18,000,000, accounted | y 
apparel; and 1,461 in other kinds of trade. | net sales, in 1929, of approximately $184,-| for 17.56 per cent, and 298 general stores, | c 


|with sales of $16,000,000, accounted for 
| 15.65 per cent. Single-store independents 
| reported 74 per cent of the total sales, as 
j}against 9 per cent by sectional and na- 
| tional cheins, and 17 per cent by other 
{types of cperation. 

Further dethils regarding retail distribu- 
|tion in New Hampshire and Wyoming are 
contained in bulletins obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
{ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at the price of 10 cents each. Remittance 
;may be made by postal money order (not 
| stamps), express money order, check made 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
|ments, or by currency sent at the sender's 
risk.—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) ‘ 


for Airplanes 
Commerce Is Clarified 


rom Page 4.) 


Dermott and Pollock are agreed however that 
the pleadings and evidence are sufficient to 
require an injunction restraining collection of 
the tax on gasoline obtained by appellant on 
purchases made outside Wyoming and then 
brought into the State and used in its planes 
in interstate flights. 

The Wyoming Legislature at its general ses- 
sion in 1929 passed another act (Chapter 89) 
relating to the sale and delivery of gasoline. 
Section 1 of that act requires that every per- 
son, firm, corporation, association, copartner- 
ship, or common carrier transporting, convey- 
ing or bringing gasoline imto the State of 
Wyoming for retail or wholesale consumption 
or distribution within the State shall furnish 
to the State Treasurer not later than the 10th 
of each calendar month a verified statement 
showing the number of gallons of gasoline 
delivegged within the State of Wyoming dur- 
ing te preceding month, giving the name of 
the person, firm, corporation, association, or 


copartnership, to whom the same was delivered | 
It is further pro-| 


and the place of delivery. 


vided that: 
+++ 

“Every wholesaler 
nership, or common carrier transporting, con- 
veying, or bringing gasoline into the State 
of Wyoming for retail or wholesale consump- 
tion or distribution within the State of Wyo- 
ming, as in this act defined, shall keep a 
record of all purchases, receipts, sales and 
distribution of gasoline.” 

It further provided that such record shail 
at all times be subject to imspeciion by the 
State Treasurer. A penalty is provided for 
failure to make such report. No data relative 
to the amount of gasoline procured by appel- 
jlant from Outside the State required by this 
act is found in the record. It is therefore 
| impossible to even approximate the amount of 
gasoline coming from the outside during the 
time in question or the conditions of pur- 
chase and delivery. 

Conceding that appellant might make pur- 
chase of gasoline outside the State under 
given circumstances, bring that gasoline to 
Cheyenne and Rock Springs and use it in in- 


terstate flights and not be subject to account | 


‘Construction of Homes in Larger Cities 


|to the State Treasurer for the statutory tax 
;On gasoline so used, it is the writer’s opinion 
| that the pleadings and facts in this case are 
| too meager and indefinite to require and sus- 
|} tain a ruling and decree thereon. 


The proviso to said section 3 of this act was 
put into that section at the special session of 


1929 after the City of Cheyenne had entered | 


into a written contract with appellant by 
| Which the latter obtained the right for a con- 
sideration to use the city’s airplane field for 
25 years commencing July ¥, 1929, in landing, 
taking off, and there putting their planes in 
condition. The right was not 
Other planes could be given and were given 
similar rights, The city has made valuable 


improvements, as has appellant, at their re-| 


spective costs. 
+++ 

Appellant agreed to pay a specified amount 
in annual rentals, and additional costs of 
named future improvements and maintenance 
and management of the field were to be ap- 
portioned between them in a way stated in 
the contract. The city agreed that appellant 
should be entitled to the full use of the field 
during the lease on terms as favorable as 
might be granted by the city to other users, 
and that no charge should be exacted from 
appellant for any use which it might make 
additional to that specified in the contract, 
and that the city would impose no charge of 
any kind or character for materials or other 


| products purchased or otherwise acquired by 


appellant for use on the premises leased. 
Later the city authorized a bond issue of 
$15,000 for enlargement of the field and for 
improvements, such as grading, leveling, fenc- 
ing, etc. Appellant contends that the proviso 
to secgion 3 impairs the obligations of the 
contr@tt between the city and appellant iu 
that it is in violation of Section 10, Article I 
of the United States Constitution. 
viso reads thus: 


“Provided that before making the distribu- | 


outside of Wyoming was delivered to appellant | tion of funds provided for in section 1 hereof 


in Wyoming or outside the State. 


Judges Mc- the State Treasurer shall pay over all funds! Per cent of change 


| im gasoline and every! 
person, firm, corporation, association, copart- | 


exclusive. | 


The pro-/| 


| would not be such as to offset the elimina- 
tion of WBAK’s service, he said. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
substantial investment in WBAK of 
hich it should not be deprived without 
ompelling reasons, he observed. Al- 
though WHP is being operated at a loss, 
| 81 per cent of its present operating time 
is unsold, he said, and it appears that 
| additional hours of operation are unneces- 


|Ssary to enable this station to become a 
| commercial success. 


| New 


1804 for stock carriers, 1.186 for nonstock car- 


1931, $5.54 in 1930,and $3.10 in 1917. 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 13.9 per cent- 
of the totafrevenue for 1931, 1 


for 1930, and 16.9 per cent for 1917. ry? 
Business and nonbusiness licenses com= 


riers filed and disapproved. 

CONNECTICUT—Emergency rate increase of | 
1.150 for stock carriers, 1.049 for nonstock car- 
riers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Emergency rate | 
increase of 1.269 for stock carriers, 1.159 for| 
nonstock carriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

oe Not yet filed, 

AWAII—Emergency program indicates in- 
crease of 1.374 a“ |for 1931, 44.2 per cent for 1930, and 32.9 

IDAHO—Emergency rate increase of 1.113 for| per cent for 1917. ‘ 
stock carriers, 1.015 for nonstock carirers made | 
effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

ILLINOIS-—-Emergency rate increase of 1.153 
for stcck carriers, 1.052 for nonstock carriers | 
made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

INDIANA—Emergency rate increase of 1,081 
for stock carriers, decrease to 986 for nNon- 


chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 


Sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness Hoenses comprise chiefly tazee 





Jersey Highways 
Marked to Aid Airmen 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 19. 

Completion of the marking of more than | 
500 miles of New Jersey highways with di- 
rectioal signs for the guidance of air 
traffic was announced today by Gill Robb 
| Wilson, State Aviation Director. Seventy 


| signs have been placed at strategic points, | 
| he said, which show the route number and 


|indicate by an arrow the magnetic north 
or east. 


| By following any highway marked, it | 
; was explained, a pilot, forced to make an 
; emergency landing, will be brought in a 

short time to an available field. A State 
map designating the highways by number | 
is the only key necessary. The plan is | 
similar, Mr. Wilson said, to the System al- | 
ready adopted by Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
| Michigan, Illinois and California. 


received from the gasoline license tax on gaso- 
line used at any municipal air field to the 
— or ove vee Such air field is located, 
o be used for the maintenance an ° 
at of such air field.” uisieaea 

e are not impressed with this contention. 
It should be said it is made in response to 
statements of the trial judge that the tax on 
gasoline used at the field and turned over to 
the city pursuant to the proviso might be 
regarded as compensation to the city for the 
facilities it furnished and its outlay in main- 
one ym of the field. The trial 
udge relied on Sprout v. City of South Bend, 
277 U. 8S. 163, and others like it. 


> ¢ + 

But it will be seen from what has been said 
we do not rest our conclusion on that ground. 
The obligations of the contract were in no 
way affected by the proviso. It provided a 
fund with which the city’s obligations might 
| be discharged, in part at least, but without 
it all of the tax would have been applied on 
the State’s highways. Appellant was not in- 
jured by the change and can not complain. 
Hooker v. Burr, 194 U. 8S. 417. 

The District Court denied any relief by in- 
junction and dismissed the bill. In so far as 
the court denied the writ prayed for the case 
will be remanded with directions to issue the 
writ enjoining collection of the tax on all 
gasoline pss by appellant on purchases 
completed outside the State of Wyoming and 
then brought into that State and used in its 
planes in interstate commerce. In all other 
respects the order of dismissal of the District 
Court is affirmed. The costs on appeal will be 
divided, each party will be adjudged to pay 


It is so ordered. 








stock carriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 
IOWA—Emergency rate increase of 1.247 for 
stock carriers, 1.137 for nonstock carriers made 


on motor vehicles and amounts paid. for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The salés 
effective Aug’ 1, 1932. tax on gasoline amounted to $6,514,516 in 

KANSAS—Not yet filed. | 1931 and $5,866,621 in 1930, an increase of 

KENTUCKY—Emergency rate increase of} 11 per cent. 

1.157 for stock carirers, 1.056 for nonstock car- 
riers filed and awaiting approval. 

LOUISIANA—Emergency rate increase of} 
1.208 for stock carriers, 1.102 for nonstock 
carriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

MAINE—Emergency rate increase of 1.021 for 
stock carriers, decrease to .032 for nonstock 
carriers filed and awaiting approval. 

MARYLAND—Emergency rate increase of 
1.020 for stock carriers, decrease to .928 for 
nonstock carirers filed and awaiting approval. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Not yet filed. 

MICHIGAN—Emergency rate increase of; 
1.169 for stock carriers, 1.063 for nonstock car- | 
riers filed and disapproved. A hearing has 
since been held. 

MINNESOTA—National Council has filed 
with Minnesota Bureau its calculation, show- 
ing increase of 1.215 for stock carriers, 1.070 
for nonstock carriers. 

MISSOURI—Not yet filed 

MONTANA—Emergency rate increase of 1.135 
for stock carriers, 1.035 for nonstock carriers | 
made effective Aug. 1, 1932 

NEBRASKA--Emergency rate increase of 
1.208 for stock carriers, 1.102 for nonstock 
carriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Emergency rate increase 
of 1.287 for stock carriers, 1.170 for nonstock 
carriers filed and awaiting approval. . 

NEW JERSEY—Not yet filed. | 

NEW MEXICO—Emergency rate increase of | 
1.199 for stock carriers, 1.093 for nonstock | 
carriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932. | 


Indebtedness 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing Sept. 30, 1931, was $32,096,000. Of this 
amount $18,886,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
Gebt less sinking fund assets) was $31,< 
197,913, or $18.99 per capita. In 1930 the’ 
per capita net debt was $19.16 and in 1917, 
$14.34. ~ . 

The assessed vaiuation of property in 
Maryland subject to ad valorem taxation. 
was $2,524,422,084; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $6,441,111; and the per 
capita levy, $3.92. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $3.90 and in 1917, $2.72.—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


Income of Public Utility 
Shown at Federal Inquiry 


{Continued from Page 5.] 


capital investment. What elements do you 


include in arriving at average investment 
by this method? 


A. The same elements as referred to in the 


NEW YORK—The New York Board has filed 
an increase of 1.092 for both stock and 'non-| 
stock, carriers, this being the nonstock figure 
ee the emergency program. Awaiting ap- 
proval. 

NORTH CAROLINA—National Council rec-| 
ommended to North Carolina Bureau emer-| 
gency increase of 1.234 for stock carriers, 1.119 
for nonstock carriers. The matter is still 
| oS ie . | 

OKLAHOMA—Not yet filed, owing to pending | 
litigation. 





RHODE ISLAND—Emergency rate increase of 
1.238 for stock carriers, 1.129 for nonstock car- 
jriers made effective Aug. 1, 1932 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Emergency rate increase 
of 1.082 for stock carriers, decrease to .982 gor 
nonstock carriers filed to be effective in| 
August, 1932. The supervising authorities have | 
indicated rejection of filing. | 

TENNESSEE—Tmergency rate increase of! 
1.319 for stock carriers, 1.194 for nOnstock car- 
riers filed and awaiting approval. | 

TEXAS—Not yet filed. } 

UTAH—Not yet filed. | 

VERMONT—Emergency rate increase of! 
1.115 for stock carriers, 1.018 for nonstock car-| 
riers filed and awaiting approval. | 

VIRGINIA—Not yet filed owing to recent! 
date of last rate increase. 

WISCONSIN—The _ supervising 





authorities | 


| the costs that it or they incurred. lare reported as having declined to accede to! 


an emergency increase. | 


Advances in Volume and Value in Month’ 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


in Duluth for an office building to cost 
$574,000; in Minneapolis for a school build- 
ing to cost over $300,000; fn Baltimore for 
two school buildings to cost $630,000; in| 
Vallejo, Cailf., for a school building to! 
cost over $200,000; and in Washington for 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

South Central 
Mountain and Pacific 


72 
93 
25 
39 
33 
37 
353 


2, 
1, 


1, 
1, 
$8, 


New 
i 


New England 

| Middle Atlantic 

East North Céntral . 
West North Central .. 
|South Atlantic 

| South Central 
|Mountain and Pacific 


Total 


9, 
2, 


2, 





Cities Aug 
54 $920,103 


300,673 


Cities Aug., 
- & $860,328 


1,734,213 
1,301,745 


$19,233,339 


a community house to cost $250,000. Con- 
tracts were awarded by the Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department, for a post 
office in Manchester, N. H., to cost over 
$200,000; and for a post office in Cincin- 
nati to cost nearly $2,000,000. 


. + 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 353 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in 
August and September, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


cm————New residential buildings 


an 
Families provided for 
Estimated cost 
, 1932 Sept., 1932 
$922,800 
2,622,960 
1,202,758 
782,971 
845,750 
627,379 
2,120,433 


$9,125,051 
+9.9 


Aug., 1932 Sept., 1932 
212 203 
634 
295 


‘ 
23) 
288 
684 


395,568 
187,026 
872,064 
035,010 
444,957 
445,945 


2,5 
+11.7 | 


Total construction (in- | 


cluding alterations and 
repairs), estimated cost 
Aug., 1932 oo , 1932 | 
$2,887,158 $ 046,144 | 
15,466,020 8,340,878 
4,799,747 
2,125,760 
5,228,442 
3,031,185 
3,920,924 


$37,459,236 


nonresidential build- 
ngs, estimated cost 
1932 Sept., 1932 
$2,299,464 
2,807,674 
3,641,279 
1,752 532 
1,502,381 
914,330 
1,059,565 


$13,977,225 
—27.3 


443,312 
183 286 
802,398 


3,094,042 | 
908,057 


3,429,847 | 
4,388,531 
$31,768,068 


in new dwellings } 


g | surplus, there would still be no amount 


6,393,106 | ferred stock was? 


vision whereby 
share in the earnings 
—15.2 $7 dividend? 


previous computation plus write-ups in Sixed’ 

capital account. 

wk That is, >. seanetion wae, made for be 4 
e-ups an xed capital; is that right 

A. That is correct. ’ one 

Q. So computed, what was the rate of res 
turn in 1917? A. 5.545 per cent. 

Q. In 1922? A, 12.04 per cent. 

Q. In 1927? A. 9.253 per cent. 

Q. In 1928? A. 6.297 per cent. 

Q. In 1929? A. 6.719 per cent. 7 
Q. Now, we have still further computations 
as to the rate of return on capital invested. 
This next computation, as I understand it, 
excludes from the investment the bonds and 
the net accounts payable to affiliated com- 
panies; is that right? A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. Is this next Computation designed to 
chow the return on stockholders’ equity, both 
preferred and common, excluding fixed capital 
write-ups for appreciation? A. Ses, sir. 

Q. This computation shows what rate of ree 
turn in 1917? A. 5.483 per cent. 

Q. In 1922? A. 15.217 per cent. 

Q. In 1927? A. 23.072 per cent. 

Q. In 1928? A. 11.804 per cent. 

Q. In 1929? A. 31.171 per cent. 

Q. Now, have you also made a computation 
showing the rate of return on the common 
stock alone, excluding fixed capital write-up 
by appreciation? A. I have. 

Q. In computing the common stock investe 
ment nave zou included the equity of the 
common stock in the corporate surplus of the 
company? A. Yes, sir. = - . 

Q. This computation shows a rate of ret 
of the common stock equity in 1917 of w 
A. 5.483 per cent. 

¢ In 1922? A. 16.309 per cent 

Q. Why not? 


A. Because the capital stock of the comi= 
pany at that date was shown at a negative 
figure oa the nolense sheet. 

. You mean the common sg' 

A. The common capital steck, yes, sir, 

Q. Does what you have seid mean that 
there were not earnings of the company ape 
Plicable to the common stock? 

A. No, sir,it does not mean that. 

Q. Was the common steck at that 
carried at less than nothing, so to s eR 
A. It was. j 

Q@. How does the status of the 
surplus affect that situation? Perha 
get at it more readily by asking it way? 
You said the common stock stood at a nega= 
tive value. Does that mean there was a 
agains the common stock account instead ae 
a credit? A. It does. : 

Q. Was the amount of that debit 


time? A. Considerably more. 
Q. So that if you took into account 
equity of the common stock in the 


~ 
orpo 


yh ied 
could be figured as the equity for the comm 
stock to which the earnings of the comp 
orig Be rompeat 
A. at is true as per the company’s reco 
Q. Observing the rate of return rh the 
vestment of both preferred and 
stocks that you give us here leads me 
inquire what the dividend rate on the p 
A. Seven per cent. .~ | 
Q. Do you mean $7 per year? A. Yes, 
Q. On nonpar preferred stock? A. Yes, 


2,075,520 | For the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


Q. Do you know whether there was an p 
the protexres stock c d 
yond receiving +3 
A. It could not. a 


_ 


oe 
t 


Stituted 44.4 per cent of the total revenue 


“ 


fe 


>is 


: Can you give it for 1927? A. I can not. 


the common stock account more or less * . 
the corporate surplus of the company at 


4 
jj 
y 


5.3 per cent, | 


Receipts from business licenses consist: . 


and other incorporated companies and of. — 


do you» 
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Duties of American Judiciary 
as Bulwark of Liberties + . 


Restoration of Efficiency of Courts Neces- 
sary to Preservation of Republican Institu- 
tions, in Opinion of Federal Jurist 


By JAMES H. WILKINSON 
Judge, United States Court, District of Northern Illinois 


RE our courts measuring up to the re- 
quirements of the place which they hold 
in our scheme of government? Are they 

adequate agencies for the enforcement of 
law? Are they effective in the protection 
of rights? Is justice speedily and impartially 
administered? 

Candor compels us to say that the verdict 
of those who are studying and analyzing the 
administration of justice in this country is 
against us. They cite the increase of crime 
and the growth of disrespect for law. 


They point to the looseness and length of 
our trials and to the latitude accorded to 
demagogues of the bar, with the resulting 
miscarriages of justice. They point to jus- 
tice thwarted by technicalities and delayed 
by long and laborious appeals on frivolous 
grounds. 

They point to thousands upon thousands 
of volumes of so-called authorities, in which 
in some one of the 48 States precedent can 
be found for almost every legal vagary un- 
der the sun. They point to the confusion 
resulting from conflicting decisions upon 
which there should be one rule for the en- 
tire. Nation. 

- + + 


And they ask: Can this plan of govern- 
ment set up under our Constitution endure 
unless the courts are so reformed and 
strengthened that they are equal to the per- 
formance of their part in our plan of gov- 
ernment? 


If we examine the forces which have been 
effective in impairing the morale of our 
courts I think we will agree in the end upon 
two things. 


First: The courts have merely reflected the 
evil effect of the machine age upon the legal 
profession. 

Second: Legislation and reform in legal 
Procedure will not restore the efficiency of 
the courts as agencies of justice unless there 
is a return by the lawyers of America to the 
old standards of professional service and 
public duty. 

The industrial revolution resulting from 
steam and electricity brought in the era of 
gigantic corporations and combinations. There 
was the growth of great private fortunes. 
There was wealth on a scale of which the 
world had never dreamed. 

Laws enacted to curb the concentration of 
wealth were ruthlessly swept aside. The pur- 
suit of money, the power of money, the domi- 
mance of the rich hecame the controlling 
force in the new industrial order. 

If we would seek the beginnings of the 
existing disrespect for law, we must go back 
of prohibition or the World War. We must 
go back to the days of the strong men who 
defied law to build up the great combina- 
tions and amass vast fortunes. 

From their example has come the popular 
belief that. there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, and that courts are 
impotent against the encroachments of law- 
less wealth. 

With the industrial reyolution there came 
a change in the spirit of the Nation. The 
old principles were forgotten. 

Lawful restraint upon individual effort in 
the interest of society ceased to be regarded 
as the duty of the citizen. It became a 
burden to be cast aside, a troublesome 
hindrance to be evaded, if evasion without 
detection or punishment were possible. 

This spirit of lawlessness in the acquisition 
of wealth, or fawning before great wealth, 
however acquired, has permeated our whole 

social structure. It is a menace to our insti- 
tutions. Until it is put aside and the old 
spirit of true freedom, of liberty under law 
is regained, the agencies of justice will be 
imperiled and popular government endan- 
gered. 
+ + 

For centuries the highest form of legal 
service was the presentation of causes in 
courts. From the ranks of lawyers trained 
in the art of simple, concise and forceful 
presentation came the judges. Such a com- 
bination of bench and bar commanded pub- 
lic respect and confidence. 

With the new era came a new species of 
lawyer. He held a commission to practice 
law. He was an officer of the court. He 
owed a duty to the bench and the bar and 
the public as such. 

Actually he was a promoter, an organizer, 
a business director. The great financial re- 
wards for this kind of legal service attracted 
much of the best talent of the bar. 


We know how many lawyers of great ability * 


there are who decline to give their time to 
the trial of cases or to accept service on the 
bench, because they say that they can not 
afford it. The withdrawal of these lawyers 
‘of great ability from active court work either 
on the bench or at the bar is one of the 
chief causes of the impairment of the effi- 


’ ciency of the courts in dealing with the pres- 


ent condition of disrespect for law and of 
weakness in the enforcement of law. 

‘The effect of the failure of so many able 
lawyers to take part in the work of the 
courts has been accentuated by other factors: 


Typhoid Records 
of Spanish and 
World Wars 


y 

Dr. G. N. Bilby 
Commissioner of Public 
Health, State of Oklahoma 
most spectacular results with typhoid 

vaccine have been obtained in armies. 
Four million men served in the United 
States Army during the World War. There 
were all told only 1,065 cases of typhoid fever 

and 156 deaths. 

This admirable record of only one death 
among each 25,641 American soldiers was 
clearly due to the results of typhoid inocula- 
tion in addition to careful sanitation. In con- 
trast, we have the figures of the Spanish- 
American War, when there was one case for 
every seven men and one death for every 71 
men. 
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First.—Political influence in the selection 
of judges. 

Second.—Attempted intimidation of elec- 
tive trial judges whose sole offense has been 
that they have obeyed the statutes and fol- 
lowed the decisions of the courts of last re- 
sort by reprisals at the polls. 

Third.—Needless niultiplication of long and 
involved opinions by reviewing courts, where 
only fact questions or questions of law pre- 
senting no new principle are involved. 

Fourth.—Great, waste of time of the courts, 
resulting from imperfect preparation and 
presentation of cases by lawyers skilled in 
special fields, able men, but without train- 
ing in court work. 

+ + 

Fifth—Attempts by law schools to ac- 
complish the impossible and to give a train- 
ing which can come only by association with 
real lawyers dealing with actual situations, 
as was formerly done, and to unload on the 
courts what really amounts to the post- 
graduate training of law students. 

We are forced to the conclusion, if we 
view the facts fairly and without prejudice, 
that there is foundation for the popular be- 
lief that the courts are slipping in efficiency. 
And we are obliged to admit that this failure 
and much of the accompanying disrespect 
for law and weakness in the enforcement of 
law is to be charged directly to our profes- 
sion. 

Nor may we evade our responsibility by 
attempting to place the blame upon alleged 
defects in court organization and procedure. 
If court machinery is cumbersome and pro- 
cedure is too archaic for modern conditions, 
it is the duty of our profession to point out 
measures for simplification and to see that 
those measures are adopted. It is idle to 
say that such measures, if they have the 
earnest, whole-hearted support of the bar 
behind them will not be accepted. 

It has become a conveniefft excuse, when it 
is pointed out that justice has failed be- 
cause of a technical error, or law enforce- 
ment has been weakened by long delays, to 
place the blame upon antiquated rules and 
precedents. I challenge the validity of this 
defense. 

The weakness of our courts lies not so 
much in sins of commission as in those of 
omission. Rarely, if ever, is a situation pre- 
sented where technicality and delay may not 
be thwarted by the prompt and vigorous 
exercise of the authority which the courts 
now have. 

Of course, courts, like all other institu- 
tions of civilized society, must adapt them- 
selves to the changing conditions of the 
times. But it is little short of ridiculous 
for our great profession to adopt the role 
of the infant and to try to blame its own 
shortcomings upon something which, if it 
exists, it is the duty of the bar of America 
to correct. 

+ + 


Another excuse which we hear frequently 
is that the courts are overburdened because 
we have too many laws. Of course, we have; 
we always have had and always will have 
laws which serve no useful purpose and which 
should be repealed. But the claim that there 
are so many of those’ useless laws that their 
repeal will restore the efficiency of the courts 
will not stand analysis. 

Také the statutes of the State or of the 
United States. Go through them, strike out 
the laws with which you think we could dis- 
pense in the public interest. And then tell 
me just how much you have relieved the 
courts. 

We are not living in an age of primeval 
simplicity. This is the complex age of steam 
and electricity. We have the great problems 
of our utilities. The protection of individual 
rights has vastly enlarged the functions of 
government. 

The declamation about returning to the 
Ten Commandments might have some mean- 
ing for the Arabs of te desert. It has no 
meaning for the era of the railroad, the 
steamship, the telegraph, the telephone and 
the radio. And it can not serve as an excuse 
for the failure of our profession to bring up 
the standard of our courts to the require- 
ments of the moderrfeage. 

How about prohibition? Is not that the 
sufficient cause for the retrogression of our 
courts and the downfall of law enforcement? 

The influences which were undermining 
the efficiency of the courts and causing dis- 
respect for law and lawyers were active long 
before the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted. You must go back to the period 
of railroad favoritism, to the time of cor- 
porate ruthlessness and lawlessness, 

Whatever may be the verdict as to the 
efficacy of national prohibition in promoting 
temperance and social order, the repeal of 
the amendment will bring only partial relief 
to the courts, 


+ + 

Any solution of the liquor question will 
protect States which desire to remain dry 
and will not tolerate the return of the 
saloon as it existed before prohibition. Any 
solution of this great and far-reaching prob- 
lem will require a great deal of work on 
the part of the courts, and the notion that 
we can restore law and order in this coun- 
try by the single act of repeal is an idle 
dream, 

Equally without merit is the claim that 

law enforcement has broken down because 
we can not get rid of the limitation embedded 
in our Constitutions for the protection of 
those accused of crime. 
_ Aroused by the spread of crime and the 
ineffectiveness of courts in protecting life 
and property extremists say: Get rid of the 
grand jury; dispense with the indictment; 
abolish trial by jury; abolish the presump- 
tion of innocence; abrogate the protection 
of the accused against self-incrimination. 
Why not? 

It is no longer necessary to protect the 

citizen against a despotic king or an auto- 
cratic nobility. We forget the political prose- 
cutor. We forget the great wrongs com- 
mitted when the power of the prosecution is 
prostituted to crush out opposiion to a politi- 
cal machine. ‘ 
_, So long as prosecuting officers are in pol- 
itics or have anything to do with politics, 
or are under any kind of obligation to those 
who have political interests to advance, the 
old guaranties must stand. 

And here again the complaints are largely 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SAFETY STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 
OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Physical and Mechanical Research and Service Tests Con- 
ducted by Bureau of Standard as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern~ 
ment is shown the relationship of the ‘Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of the stand- 


ardizing activities of the 
17, 18 and 19. 


OST of the specialized scientific and 

technical sections of the Bureau of 

Standards are concerned in some way 
with tests and researches on building 
materials and appliances, or with con- 
struction practice. 

Researches on materials range from 
the pure physics and chemistry of struc 
tural materials to the mechanics of 
stress and strain, from service tests of 
paints to the concrete foundations of a 
skyscraper. 

++ 

Materials of construction have an in- 
terest as subject matter for enterprise. 
They form an epic of industry—stone 
cut from the™~hills, clay dug from the 
soil, ores scooped from mines, lime 
blasted from the mountains, wood hewn 
from the forests, gravel deposited by 
glaciers, sand pulverized by the sea. 
Nature seems to conspire to produce vast 
stores of structural materials for man’s 
use in building his habitation. 

Interesting and important, also, are 
the structures reared of these materials 
—skyscrapers with frame of steel, dams 
of concrete, highways of broken rock 
and cement, bridges of steel wire or 
metal beams. The processes which fit 
materials for their uses also have their 
interest. 

For many years the Department of 
Commerce through its Bureau of Stand- 
ards has gained much new data on how 
construction materials behave—results of 
experiments and tests measuring their 
quality for Government use. This in- 
formation provides a basis for drafting 
and keeping Federal specifications cur- 
rent and to add to the technique of 
utilization largely for governmental pur- 


poses. 
+ 
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Important materials and problems are 
constantly under investigation—portland 
cement, paints and other protective coat- 
ings, concrete, clay products, lime, glass, 
metals and metallic structural elements, 
roofing materials, and so on. The func- 
tions of structural materials are many 
—load bearing, wear resistance, weather 
endurance, fire resistance, lightning pro- 
tection, wind resistance; noise reduction, 
corrosion’ prevention; preservation from 
decay or other deterioration; decoration; 
light transmission; thermal insulation; 
carrying capacity. Such functions serve 
the occupants of structures. 

A single material may serve several 


Bureau of Standards, published in the issues of Oct. 


such functions. To evaluate a material 
for its functional service in a structure, 
specifications and tests are designed. 
These give maker, dealer, and user a 
clear mutual understanding of the speci- 
fied measurements which determine be- 
havior or quality ror structural service. 

Specifications describe the acceptable 
measurements of the pertinent properties 
which serve the functions desired. Many 
materials are tested in the laboratory 
and in service. Laboratory tests must 
be correlated with actual service if the 
results are to predict potential utility in 
works of construction. 


Research on structural materials at 
the Bureau of Standards is, in general, 
devoted to problems of an entire in- 
dustry and not to such as industry can 
handle as well or better alone. Some 
demand ampit research facilities and 


“ staff to duplicate which would be waste- 


ful for private industries. Others call 
for attack by pure sciences—physics and 
chemistry—rather than merely by tech- 
nologists. 

+ + 

Others are such as the Bureau is espe- 
cially fitted for, involving methods of 
measurement to gain quantitative con- 
trol of processes—a control which in- 
variably will reproduce a high quality 
once attained by prescription of the 
measured conditions which first ‘pro- 
duced such quality. 

Structural materials must be safe. 
They may carry loads that tend to crush. 
Tests at the Bureau furnish in advance 
reliable data for construction engineers 
in planning the safe and satisfactory de- 
sign of Government structures. Building 
materials and materials used in con- 
struction of other kinds are the basis 
of great industries. 


Their annual cost ‘to the Nation and 
the loss from misuse justify Congress in 
providing for investigative researches by 
the Government on structural materials 
to secure the needed information to im- 
prove them or the processes which make 
them, or to aid in their efficient utiliza- 
tion. The properties of materials are, 
after all, the real objects of purchase 
sale and use. 

The Bureau’s experimental researches 
determine these properties, by service 
tests or tests under simulated service 
conditions. The results permit intelli- 
gent planning of construction. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 21, Mr. Hubbard will tell of the publications of the Bureau 
of Standards dealing with materials of construction. 


Nation’s Growing Suicide Problem 


Need to Study Causes and Devise Preventives 
By DR. HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Director, Mental Hygiene Statistics, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


HE suicide record of 1931, prepared by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, was recently made 
available. It confirmed the general belief 

that suicides are increasing and that they 
now constitute a significant factor in the 
death rate in this country. 


The study included comparative data rela- 
tive to suicides for 100 principal cities of the 
United States for each year since 1900. For 
that year the number of suicides in such 
cities was 2,590 and the rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation was 15.4. 

The rate increased trom 1900 to 1908. It 


then irregularly declined until 1920 when it 
reached the low point of 12.3. During the 


- past decade the rate has gradually advanced. 


In 1931, the suicides in the 100 cities num- 


> bered 6,725 and the rate was 20.5 per 100,000. 


This rate was exceeded in only three years of 
the last three decades. Fifteen cities had 


admaginary. With a bar alive to its duty to 
society and to the State, with courts alert to 
detect improper influence and willing to exer- 
cise their authority to the limit to curb the 
misconduct of those lawyers who have no 
conception of their duty as officers, the old 
guaranties will prove that they have stood 
the test of time. They will stand in the 
future, as they have been in the past, the 
guardians of liberty against arbitrary power 
under whatever guise it may try to assert 
itself. 

There is but one remedy for inefficiency 
in the courts. There is but one way in which 
respect for law and for the courts can be 
restored. The lawyers of America must re- 
gain the old conception of their duty to those 
from whom they have received their com- 
missions as public officers. 

There must be kindled anew an appreci- 
ation of the vital importance of the courts 
in our plan of government. That great body 
of our profession whose activities have been 
withdrawn from the courts must take a new 
interest in raising the standard of the courts. 

By united effort and well-directed energy 
the lawyers must require that those chosen 
for service on the bench shall be qualified 
by education and experience for that par- 
ticular work. 

The bar must realize that the time has 
come when presentation of causes in courts 
requires a special preparation and that the 
standard of the courts is dependent upon the 
standard of the lawyers who appear before 
it. And above all, the officers of the courts 
must surround them and protect and defend 
them in the performance of their duties. 
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rates above 30 in 1931. The rate in Man- 
hattan and Bronx was 28.3. The number of 
suicides in these two cities alone in 1931 was 
889. 


The suicide rate in American cities is 
higher than that found in most of the cities 
of foreign ‘countries, although very high rates 
obtain in the cities of central Europe. In 
the countries for which data are available, 
the rate is gradually increasing. 


Medical science has accomplished wonders 
during the past 50 years in promoting sani- 
tary living, in preventing the ravages of 
contagious diseases and in reducing the haz- 
ards of surgical operations. The general death 
rate has been reduced through these meas- 
ures to nearly one-half the rate of 50 years 
ago. 

Unfortunately, the beneficial effects of 
these measures are now being counteracted 
to a considerable extent by automobile acci- 
dents, homicides and suicides. Apparently, 
human life is cheaply walued by a consider- 
able portion of the population. 


All sorts of explanations are offered to ac- 
count for the increase of suicides. During 
the past two years it has been easy to lay 
the blame on the depression. Although this 
economic catastrophe has affected a large 
proportion of the population its effect on the 
suicide rate apparently has not been great. 
The record shows that the rate also in- 
creased during the boom years of 1927, 1928 
and 1929. 

Looking elsewhere, we find that in many 
cases a suicidal tendency is a symptom of 
mental disease, an accompaniment of a 
mental depression in which the afflicted per- 
son shuns, withdraws from or fears to face 
the issues of life. The depression may be 
brought on by physical illness, bitter disap- 
pointment, severe losses, death of a much 
loved relative or friend, fear of social dis- 
approval, or by many more obscure causes. 

Sometimes an abnormal attachment to 
either parent may unfit an adolescent youth 
from taking: his proper place in society, or 
lead him to exaggerate the difficulties he may 
encounter in school, college or work. Many 
a person, either through inheritance or 
through improper environment or training 
has become a psychopathic personality and is 
susceptible to unfavorable influences of all 
kinds. 

Such a person meets the ordinary prob- 
lems of life with difficulty, and is very likely 
to break down completely when faced with a 
real crisis. Some who find ordinary life in- 
tolerable take refuge in a world of phantasy 
and sooner’or later become patients in a 
hospital for mental disease; others, more im- 
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liberty.” 
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JAMES MADISON 


President of the United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to the 
people and to all who take an interest in the 
progress of political science and the cause of true 
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Difficulties in Fixing Causes 
of Industrial Accidents + + 


Problem of Educating Investigators to Dis- 
tinguish between General Mishap and Spe- 
cific Injury to Individual Is Discussed 


By E. G. PADGETT 


Director of Safety, Industrial Commission, Siate of North Carolina 


NDUSTRIAL safety work in North Caro- 
lina, on a large scale at least, is something 
comparatively new. Prior to July 1, 1929, 

the effective date of the North Carolina 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, very little 
work along industrial safety lines was being 
done, with the possible exception of a very 
few of our largest concerns. 

Immediately after the passage of the com- 
pensation law employers found that safety 
really paid them big dividends. State and 
insurance safety engineers were received with 
open arms by North Carolina manufacturers 
who extended their fullest cooperation in the 
work. 

+ + 

The North Carolina Industrial Gommission 
confines most of its safety activities to educa- 
tional work. We have a very limited field 
force and therefore must necessarily leave 
plant inspection in the hands of insurance 
engineers, who are doing a most creditable 
job. 

The Commission holds state-wide indus- 
trial safety conferences annually; holds re- 
gional safety meetings from time to time; 
plans safety meetings, organizes local safety 
councils in industrial centers, and has been 
putting on the Red Cross standard first-aid 
course for the benefit of industrial concerns 
throughout the State. 

There has been no noticeable let-up in 
safety work during the period of depression. 
Rather, we have been going forward steadily, 
and have been able to reduce the number of 
accidents some 10,000 in the past two years. 

From a safety standpoint investigations of 
accidents are held for two purposes: To as- 
certain the true cause of the accident and 
to prevent a recurrence. It might be said 
the two go hand in hand. 

Accidents have very definite causes. The 
first thought in investigation must be to find 
these causes and remove them. Until this 
is done, our investigation will not be worth 
much from a safety standpoint. 

Accjdents may be investigated by the 
safety director, safety engineer, the entire 
safety committee or a special investigation 
committee from the management or from the 
workers. Regardless of who makes the in- 
vestigation, the only way to obtain the re- 
sults we desire is to ascertain all the causes 
and then determine how they can be rem- 
edied or avoided. 

+ + 

The management snould be represented on 
all investigation committees. It tends to 
show the employes that they are really in- 
terested and intend to do their part in pre- 
venting accidents. ' 

In the beginning of our safety work, we 
found it difficult to get an accurate picture 
of conditions surrounding an accident. This 
was caused by the fear, expressed and shown, 
on the part of the large percentage of em- 
ployes that the investigation was being held 
for the purpose of establishing legal liability. 

Compensation, as well as accident investi- 
gation, was something new to them. They 
were afraid -their testimony would jeopardize 
their chances of receiving just compensation. 

This fear, however, has been removed 
through a program of education. Instead of 
trying to hinder the work, these same work- 
ers lend all possible assistance to the end 
that similar accidents may never occur again. 

Practically every plant, regardless of size, 
carries on some form of accident investiga- 
tion when a really serious accident occurs. 
In too many instances this is carried on in a 
more or less haphazard manner—the same 
way a lot of our plant inspection committees 
work. 

An accident occurs. Someone is seriously 
injured or killed. The investigating com- 
mittee gets together and in about 10 minutes 
has found out all about it. And that’s that, 
until someone else gets killed the same way. 

There are two main reasons investigating 
committees do not get the desired results. 
Most of them seem to have the idea 
that they must find one major cause of 
the accident; and to do this, they go through 
a process of elimination until they finally 
settle on one main cause. 

In most accidents there are a number of 
causes. If we eliminate all except the one 
that looks the biggest, our investigation will 
be more or less a failure. 

A majority of the committees is confused 
by the terms “injury” and “accident.” The 
records of accidents sent to our department, 
and these are typical of those kept in the 
individual plants, show hundreds and hun- 
dreds of reports listing as causes of accidents 
such things as flying particles, slipping, falls, 
stepping on, bumping against, etc. These are 
not the causes of the accident; they are the 
cause of the injury. 

+ + 


We must first necessarily have the acci- 
dent, then the injury follows. 

Finding the cause of the injury and stop- 
ping there will not do very much good in 
preventing a recurrence of the accident. We 
must find out what set the flying particle in 
motion, what caused the person to slip ore 
fall, etc. If we do this, then we can get at 
the matter in the proper manner. 

One of the most complete set-ups in causes 
of accidents, and one we are trying to put in 
use in our plants as far as possible, is that 
given by H. W. Heinrich, of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, at the first annual 
state-wide industrial safety conference in 
1930. In this table Mr. Heinrich lists 2 per 
cent of accidents as of an unpreventable 
nature; 88 per cent under the heading “Su- 
pervisory Causes,” and 10 per cent under 
“Physical Causes.” 

Under the heading “Supervisory Causes” 
he subheads faulty instructions, inability of 
employe, poor discipline, lack of concentra- 
tion, unsafe practices, mental unfitness, phys- 
ical unfitness. Under “Physical Causes” he 
includes poor housekeeping, defective equip- 
ment, unsafe building conditions, improper 
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pulsive, may seek relief by destroying them- 
selves. 

These are some of the ways self-destruc- 
tion may be induced. In many other cases 
the causes are unknown. 

The increase in the suicide rate is a sign 
of social retrogression. A matter so impor- 
tant should be made the subject of intensive 
study and all possible preventive measures 
should be instituted. 


working conditions, improper planning, im- 
proper dress or apparel. 

If a investigating committee is to make 
recommendations that will really prevent re- 
currence, it must be able to recognize the 
accident causes and classify them under the 
proper heading as to whether it is a cause 
that can be remedied by proper supervision, 
or necessitates a change of physical condi- 
tions. 

Several methods of investigation are used 
in our State, but I weuld like to give you 
just one or two we have found most effec- 
tive. 

In case of a fatality or serious injury— 
and by serious injury I mean an injury in 
which the attending physician states the 
condition is serious—an immediate investi- 
gation is held right at the scene of the acci- 
dent. As soon as the accident oceurs the 
department head notifies the general super- 
intendent by telephone. 

The superintendent issues an immediate 
call for the general safety committee to meet 
in his office. This committee is composed 
of the general superintendent as chairman; 
assistant superintendent, master mechanic 
and two department heads. 

+ + 

This body proceeds at once to the scene of 
the accident. Here it goes over the ground 
carefully in an effort to get an accurate pic- 
ture of existing physical conditions. If a 
machine or appliance is involved, photo- 
graphs or sketches are made; witnesses are 
called for questioning, and the whole pro- 
ceedings are carefully reported. 

After all the facts in the case have been 
ascertained, the committee goes into execu- 
tive session to review the facts, reach con- 
clusions as to causes and make recommen- 
dations that, in its opinion, will tend to pre- 
vent a similar accident. This committee is 
an executive body, and its recommendations 
are carried out immediately without the de- 
lay occasioned if they had to report to the 
management. 

However, a detailed written report is sent 
to the management, including the proceed- 
ings of the investigation, findings and recom- 
mendations. This report is made part of a 
permanent record kept in the company’s 
office. 

Of course, if the committee’s recommenda- 
tions entail the expending of a considerable 
amount of money, this must be passed on by 
the management. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the general safety committee’s recom- 
mendations are law, and are made effective 
immediately. This committee ic appointed by 
the management, and its personnel does not 
change at stated periods. 

Accidents resulting in injuries of a minor 
nature are investigated by the workmen’s 
safety committee. This committee is com- 
posed of the assistant superintendent as 
chairman; two department heads and two 
workers. The personnel of this committee, 
with the exception of the chairman, is 
changed every three months by vote of the 
employes, and members are not eligible for 
reelection for a period of one year. 

This committee makes an immediate in- 
vestigation of the nonserious accident, work- 
ing dlong the same lines as that used by the 
general safety committee. Its findings and 
recommendations are made direct to the gen- 
eral safety committee; and should this com- 
mittee concur, the recommendations are put 
in immediate effect. Should the workmen’s 
safety committee fail to agree as to causes 
or recommendations, or should the general 
safety committee feel some pertinent facts 
were being overlooked, this committee makes 
a@ special investigation. 


+ + 

We have other methods—such as depart- 
ment heads investigating the minor injuries 
in his department, department safety com- 
mittees responsible for investigating all acci- 
dents in each individual department, investi- 
gations by safety engineer, etc. All these 
methods are good, provided the investigating 
body knows just what it is trying to find out. 

One of the hardest things we have to con- 
tend with is getting committees to investi- 
gate the accident that causes no injury. Most 
of them seem to think because no one was 
hurt, it is foolish to go to the trouble and 
expense of making an investigation. 

It is probably true that more time will be 
spent investigating a serious or even minor 
injury than would be used in the no-injury 
type. However, this accident should be in- 
vestigated, if by no other than the foreman 
of the department. 

Until our investigating committees realize 
that it is necessary to find all contributing 
causes of an accident, and are able to separate 
“accident” from “injury,” we will fall short 
of obtaining the results desired. 


Method of Trailing 
Fugitives from 
Justice 


y 
~E J. Edgar Hoover 


Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 


HE United States Bureau of Investigation 
conducts investigations for the purpose 
of locating and causing the arrest of per- 

sons who are fugitives from justice by reason 
of violations of the Federal laws over which 
the Bureau has jurisdiction, of escaped Fed- 
eral prisoners, and parole and probation vio- 
lators. 

When the arrest of a Federal fugitive from 
justice is not brought about within a rea- 
sonable time, the Bureau issues what is 
known as an identification order, which is 
distributed to peace officers in all parts of 
the country. These identification orders con- 
tain the name, photograph, fingerprints, and 
description of the fugitive, together with all 
available information which might prove 
helpful in bringing about his arrest. 

When the fugitive is apprehended, an ap- 
prehension order is issued so that all efforts 
to locate the individual may be discontinued. 

It is highly important in investigations re- 
lating to fugitives from justice that any in- 
formation secured be forwarded to the near- 
est Bureau office without delay. 





